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GARIBALDI. 


T the present moment, 
when the glorious old 
city for which he has fought 
and suffered is free from 
foreign dictation or Ponti- 
fical rule; when Italy has 
newly shaken off the gall- 
ing yoke of centuries and 
nade a decisive step towards 
her high destiny—a mo- 
ment for which the veteran 
patriot and soldier must 
have so often longed and 
prayed—it must surely be 
considered opportune to 
publish a trustworthy por- 
trait of Garibaldi. Through 
having for some time past 
lived in retirement—a pri 
soner, in fact—his name 
has, it is true, lost some- 
what of the magical charm 
it had when he was in the 
turmoil and din of actual 
strife ; and there will also 
be at this moment, even 
amongst his most ardent 
admirers, many who will 
find it hard, if not impos- 
sible, to sympathise with 
him in his present attitude 
against Germany and on 
behalf of his old enemies. | 
Still, whatever may be one’s 
feelings in reference to this 
undertaking, there can be 
no question as to the cha- 
racteristic energy and self- 
sacrificing zeal with which 
Garibaldi has entered upon 
the self-imposed task. He 
is now specially entrusted 
with the organisation and 
command-in-chief of im- 
portant divisions of the 
eastern departments of 
France, and has promptly 
addressed a proclamation to 
the volunteers and Francs- 
tireurs, which at least ex- 
Jains his sudden action :— 
“‘Volunteers and Francs- 
tireurs,—1 come to take the 
command of thecorps formed for 
the national defence. Prussia 
knows that she must now 
reckon also with the armed nation. I do not address you 
in lengthy proclamations. I give you instructions which will 
serve as rules for your operations against the invader and the 
enemy of the Republic. I reckon on you, and you may 
reckon upon me. Vive la République !” 
Then he recalls to his followers, who form as motley 
an army as was ever brought together, the defence of 
Monte Video as a stimulant to their courage, and 
true to his past history, states that he considers it 4 
great happiness to crow? his career with new cares and 
new dangers in the defence of a free people and re- 
publican institutions. France cannot die, he urges ; 
she defends the most sacred cause, national honour and 


freedom. 
| The story of his life ig a romantic one, Garibaldi 


comes of respectable p 
on the 22nd July, 1807. 
of a small trading vessel, 
prising therefore that the son earl 
predilection for the hazards of a seafaring life. 
adopted, with full permission, the profession of a 
ng his first voyage to Odessa, but subse- 
&c., with various 
kilful and fearless 


sailor, maki 
quently visiting Rome, Vado, Genoa, 
commanders, and soon becoming a § a 
mariner, distinguished by his powerful decision and 
imperturbable presence of mind. SoU 
in command of a brig, and about this time his senti- 
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GARIBALDI. 
(From a Photograph.) 
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ments of patriotism seem to have gained increased 
intensity, owing to his intercourse 
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Ttalian patriot, a casual 
passenger on board — his 
vessel. From 1833 his ac- 
quaintance with Mazzini 
and other leaders of the 
Ttalian Liberal movement 
dates, and from that period 
his unquenchable hatred of 
despotism, and devotion to 
the service of universal 
freedom, exercised a predo- 
minant influence on all his 
actions, and ultimately be- 
came the single motive of 
his wonderfully-chequered 
career. In 1834, having 
compromised _ himself by 
participating in a futile re- 
volutionary outbreak at 
Genoa, he was compelled to 
save his life by flight ; and, 
after extreme hardship, suc- 
ceeded in gaining French 
territory simultaneously 
with the publication in 
Italy of his sentence to 
death. It was at Mar- 
seilles he sought refuge, and 
there he signalised himself 
by tending the patients in 
a cholera hospital, whom 
the nurses had cruelly de- 
serted to their fate. He 
then resumed his seafaring 
life, and, after some unim- 
portant voyages, sailed for 
South America. When 
Rosas, the Dictator of 
Buenos Ayres, declared war 
against the republic of 
Uruguay, Garibaldi offered 
his services to the latter, 
and soon gave proof of so 
remarkable a talent for 
military leadership, that he 
was raised to the supreme 
com mand both of naval and 
military operations. In 
1848, war having broken 
out between Austria and 
the Liberals of Italy, Gari- 
baldi hastened to Europe, 
bore an effective part in the 
whole of the Italian cam- 
paign, and especially distin- 
guished himself at Rome 
by his resistance to the 


fete ee nnn ean <a French forces. The Eternal 


City having at length suc- 
cumbed to the immensely superior forces arrayed 
against it, Garibaldi cleverly marched forth 


‘as the French . poured in. Then, after a re- 


treat of unparalleled difficulty through districts 
densely occupied by Austrian forces, he mane 
aged, accompanied by his devoted. and heroie 
Brazilian wife, to set sail in a small fishing-craft 
toward Venice; but being pursued by Austrian Ves” 
sels, they were compelled to land at random ; and not 
far from the shore, his wife, exhausted by. sooty 
and terrible exertions of their flight, expired iss aS 
arms of her husband. He at length reached eae 
safety, and from thence embarked for Are j ie 
afterwards revisited Sonth Amerie and acquired the 
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command of an American sailing vessel. In that 
capacity he touched at several English ports, where he 
was received with every testimony of public admira- 
tion and sympathy. His subsequent career must be 
familiar to all our readers. His victorious 
struggles, on behalf of Italian liberty, during 
the summer of 1860, form one of the most exciting 
chapters in the annals of our times. At the con- 
clusion of the brilliant campaign he absolutely 
declined all personal distinction or aggrandisement, 
and having bid farewell to his ‘heroic comrades he set 
sail on the 9th of November for his home on the rock 
of Caprera, there to remain in grand simplicity and 
retirement till his country might again require his aid 
and invoke his presence. It has been this entire self- 
abnegation, this wonderful oblivion of personal inte- 
rest and absolute devotion to the grand principle of 
national freedom, that have won Garibaldi so many 
thousands of admirers. Of a patriarchal simplicity in 
tastes and habits, he resembles more the chief of a 
warlike tribe than the general of an army, and while 
his smile of approbation has uniformly gladdened the 
performance of duty in his followers, his reproof of the 
laggard or craven-hearted has ever been scathingly 
fierce. 

The visit of the veteran to this country in the 
spring of 1864, and his enthusiastic reception in 
London, will of course be vividly remembered, as also 
his later struggle in the Tyrol against the Austrians. 
Anon he was arrested by order of the Italian Govern- 
ment under Ratazzi, and, after a short imprisonment, 
returned to his own typical island home and pastoral 
occupations, thence to hail the consummation of his 
fondest hopes in the downfall of foreign rule in Rome 
and the proclamation of Italian independence. 


The Crypteqran. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ke. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TWO NEW CHARACTERS. 


N spite of 
Gualtier’s as- 
surances, a 
steamer was 
running re- 
gularly  be- 
tween Naples 
and Mar- 
seilles, and 
the war had 
made no dis- 
turbance in 
the prompti- 
tude and de- 
spatch of its 
trips. Itbe- 
longed to a 
line whose 
ships wenton 
to Malta, 

= touching at 

‘ial Italian ports, 

; z= and finally 
connecting with the steamers of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company. The day after Zillah had left Marseilles 
one of these left Naples on its way to the former port, 
having on board the usual number and variety of pas- 
sengers. 

On the stern of this vessel stood two men, looking out 
over the water to where the purple Apennines arose over 
the Italian coast, where the grand figure of Vesuvius 
towered conspicuously, its smoke-cloud floating like a 
pennon in the air. One of these men was tall, broad- 
shouldered, sinewy, with strong square head, massive 
forehead, firm chin, and eyes which held in their expres- 
sion at once gentleness and determination ; no very rare 
compound in the opinion of some, for there are those 
who think that the strongest and boldest natures are fre- 
quently the tenderest. He was a man of about fifty, or 
perhaps even sixty, but his years sat lightly on him; and 
he looked like a man whom any one might reasonably 
dread to meet with in a personal encounter. The other 
was much younger. His face was bronzed by exposure 
to a southern sun ; he wore a heavy beard and moustache, 
and he had the unmistakable aspect of an English gentle- 
man, while the marked military air which was about him 
showed that he was without doubt a British officer. He 
was dressed, however, as a civilian. His hat showed that 

© Was in mourning ; and a general sadness of demeanour 
which he manifested was well in keeping with that sombre 
emblem, 

Se Well, Windham,” said the former, after a long 
silence, “T never thought there was a place on this green 
earth ve could take hold of me like that Italian city. I 
don’t be leve that there is a city any where that comes up 
to Naples. Even New York is not its equal! I wouldn’t 
leave it now, only my family are waiting for me at 
Marseilles, you see—and I must join them. However. 
T’ll go back again as soon as I can; and if I don’t stay in 
that country till Dve exhausted it—pressed out of it all 
the useful and entertaining information that it can 
give—why, then, my name’s not Obed Chute.” 

The one called Windham gave @ short laugh. 

‘You'll have a little difficulty in Lombardy, I think,” 
said he. 

“¢ Why ?” 

‘The war.” 

“The war! My friend, are you not aware that the war 
need not be any obstacle to a free American ?” 
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‘* Perhaps not ; but you know that armies in the field 
are not very much inclined to be respecters of persons, 
and the freest of free Americans might find himself in an 
Austrian or a French prison as a spy.” 

‘¢ Even so; but he would soon get out, and have an 
interesting reminiscence. That is one of the things that 
he would have to be prepared for. At any rate, I have 
made up my mind to go to Lombardy, and I'll take my 
family with me. . 

“T think,” said Windham, ‘‘that if any man is able 
to do Lombardy at such a time, you are that person.” 

‘* Well, I intend to try,” said Obed Chute, modestly. 
**T may fail, though I generally succeed in what I set my 
mindon. Ill go, I think, as a fighting neutral.” 

‘¢ Prepared to fight on either side I suppose,” 

“Yes ; as long as I don’t have to fight against Gari- 
baldi.” 

But wouldn’t you find your family a little embarrass- 
ing in case of a fight ?” 

‘“*Oh no! they would always be safely in the rear, at 
the base of my line of operations. There will be no 
difficulty about it whatever. Americans are welcome all 
over Italy, especially at this time, for these Italians think 
that America sympathises with them, and will help them ; 
and as to the French—why, Boney, though an emperor, 
is still a democrat to his heart’s core, and, I have no 
doubt, would give a warm reception to a fighting volun- 
teer. 

The name of Obed Chute has already been brought 
forward. He had embarked at Bombay on board the 
same steamer with Windham, and they had formed a 
friendship which after circumstances had increased. At 
first Windham’s reserve had repelled advances ; his sad- 
ness and preoccupation had prevented any intimacy ; but 
before many days an event happened which threw them 
into close association. When about half-way on her 
voyage the steamer was discovered to be on fire. Panic 
arose. The captain tried to keep order among the sailors. 


This he was very easily able todo. But with the passen- 
gers it was another thing. Confusion prevailed every- 
where, and the sailors themselves were becoming 
demoralised by the terror which raged among the others. 
In that moment of danger two men stood forth from 
among the passengers, who, by the force of their own 
strong souls, brought order out of that chaos. One of these 
was Obed Chute. With a revolver in his hand he went 
about laying hold of each man who seemed to be most 
agitated, swearing that he would blow his brains out if he 
didn’t ‘stop his noise.” The other was Windham, who 
acted in a different manner. He collected pipes, pumps, 
and buckets, and induced a large number to take part in 
the work of extinguishing the flames. By the attitude 
of the two the rest were either calmed or cowed ; and each 
one recognised in the other a kindred spirit. 

After landing at Suez they were thrown more closely 
together ; intimacy deepened on the way to Alexandria ; 
and when they embarked on the Mediterranean they had 
become stronger friends than ever. Windham had told 
the other that he recently heard of the death of a 
friend, and was going home to settle his affairs. He 
hinted also that he was in some Government employ in 
India; and Obed Chute did not seek to know more. Con- 
trary tothe generally received view of the Yankee character, 
he did not show any curiosity whatever, but received the 
slight information which was given with a delicacy which 
showed no desire to learn more than Windham himself 
might choose to tell. 

But for his own part he was as frank and communicative 
as though Windham had been an old friend or a blood 
relation. He had been kept in New York too closely, he 
said, for the last twenty years, and now wished to have 
a little breathing space and elbow-room. So he had left 
New York for San Francisco, partly on pleasure, partly on 
business. He spent some months in California, and then 
crossed the Pacific to China, touching at Honolulu and 
Nagasaki. He had left directions for his family to be 
sent on to Europe, and meet him at a certain time at 
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Marseilles. He was expecting to find them there. He 
himself had gone from China to India, where he had taken 
a small tour through the country, and then had embarked 
for Europe. Before going back to America he expected 
to spend some time with his family in Italy, France, and 
Germany. 

These two had gradually come to form a strong regard 
for one another, and Obed Chute did not hesitate to ex- 
press his opinion about his friend. _ 

‘*T do not generally take to Britishers,” said he, once, 
‘‘ for they are too contracted, and never seem to me to 
have taken in a full breath of the free air of the universe. 
They seem usually to have been in the habit of inhaling 
an enervating moral and intellectual atmosphere. But 
you suit me, you do. Young man, your hand.” 

And grasping Windham’s hand, Obed wrung it so 
heartily that he forced nearly all feeling out of it. 

From this time pleasant conversations between the two, 
who had thus been accidentally brought together, diverted 
Windham and roused him from his brooding melancholy. 
Obed Chute’s fancies were certainly whimsical ; he had an 
odd love for paradox and extravagance ; he seized the 
idea that happened to suggest itself, and followed it cut 
with a dry gravity and a solemn air of earnestness which 
made all that he said seem like his profound conviction. 
Thus in these conversations Windham never failed to 
receive entertainment, and to be roused from his pre- 
occupying cares. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PICKED UP ADRIFT. 


Two days passed since the steamer left Naples, and 
they were now far on their way. On the morning of the 
third Windham came on deck at an early hour. No one 
was up. The man at the wheel seemed the only one 
visible. Windham scanned the glorious scene which 
the sea unfolds at such a time. The sun had not 
yet risen, but all the eastern sky was tinged with red ; 
and the wide waste of waters between the ship and that 
eastern horizon was coloured with the ruddy hues which 
the sky cast downwards. But it was not this scene, mag- 
nificent though it was, which attracted the thoughts of 
Windham as he stood on the quarter-deck. His face was 
turned in that direction ; but it was with an abstracted 
gaze which took in nothing of the glories of visible nature. 
That deep-seated melancholy of his, which was always 
visible in his face and manner, was never more visible 
than now. He stood by the taffrail in a dejected attitude 
and with a dejected face—brooding over his own secret 
cares, finding nothing in this but fresh anxieties, and yet 
unable to turn his thoughts to anything else. The 
steamer sped through the waters, the rumble of her 
machinery was in the air, the early hour made the 
solitude more complete. This man, whoever he was, did 
not look as though he were going to England on any 
joyous errand, but rather like one who was going home to 
the performance of some mournful duty which was never 
absent from his thoughts. : 

Standing thus with his eyes wandering abstractedly 
over the water, he became aware of an object upon its 
surface, which attracted his attention and roused him 
from his meditations. It struck him as very singular. It 
was at some considerable distance off, and the steamer was 
rapidly passing it. It was not yet sufficiently light to 
distinguish it well, but he took the ship’s glass and looked 
carefully at it. He could now distinguish it more plainly. 
It was a schooner with its sails down, and which by its 
general position seemed to be drifting. It was very low 
in the water, as though it were either very heavily laden 
or else water-logged. But there was one thing there 
which drew all his thoughts. By the foremast, as he 
looked, he saw a figure standing, which was distinctly 
waving something as if to attract the attention of the 
passing steamer. The figure looked like a& woman. A 
longer glance convinced him that it was so in very deed, 
and that this lonely figure was some woman in distress, 
It seemed to appeal to himself, and to himself alone, with 
that mute yet eloquent signal and those despairing 
gestures. A strange pang shot through his heart—a pang 
sharp and unaccountable—something more than that 
which might be caused by any common scene of misery ; 
it was a pang of deep pity and profound sympathy with 
this lonely sufferer, from whom the steamer’s course was 
turned away, and whom the steersman had not regarded. 
He only had seen the sight, and the woman seemed to call 
to him out of her despair. The deep sea lay between ; 
her presence was a mystery ; but there seemed a sort of 
connection between him and her, as though invisible yet 
resistless Fate had shown them to one another, and 
brought him here to help and save. It needed but an 
instant for all these thoughts to flash through his mind. 
In an instant he flew below and roused the captain, to 
whom in a few hurried words he explained what had 
occurred. 

The captain, who was dressed, hurried up and looked 
for himself. But by this time the steamer had moved 
away much further, and the captain could not see very 
distinctly anything more than the outline of a boat- 

‘* Oh, it’s only a fishing-boat,” said he, with an air of 
indifference. 

‘* Fishing-boat! I tell you it is an English yacht,” 
said Windham, fiercely. ‘‘I saw it plainly. The sails 
were down. It was water-logged. A woman was stand- 
ing by the foremast.”’ 

The captain looked annoyed. 

‘* Tt looks to me,” said he, ‘‘ simply like. some heavily- 
laden schooner.” 

‘* But I tell you she is sinking, and there is a woman 
on board,” said Windham, more vehemently than ever.”’ 

“Oh, it’s only some Neapolitan fishwife.” : 

‘You must turn the steamer, and save her,” said 
Windham, with savage emphasis. 

“Tcannot. Weshall be behindtime” _ 

Windham stepped forward, and whispered in the cap- 
tain’s var some serious, earnest words, which sent a look 
of awe or fear into the captain’s face. Whether Windham 
was the president of the company, or some British ambas- 
sador, or one of the Lords of the Admiralty, or any one 
else in high authority, need not be disclosed ‘here. 
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Enough to say that the captain hurried aft, and instantly 


the steamer’s head was turned. 

As for Windham, he took no further notice of the 
captain, but all his attention was absorbed by the boat. 
Tt seemed water-logged, yet still it was certainly not sink- 
ing, for as the steamer drew nearer, the light had in- 
creased, and he could see plainly through the glass that 
the boat was still about the same distance out of the 
water. 

Meanwhile Obed Chute made his appearance, and 
Windham, catching sight of him, briefly explained every- 
thing to him. At once all Obed’s most generous sympa- 
thies were roused. He took the glass, and eagerly 
scrutinised the vessel. He recognised it at once, as 
Windham had, to be an English yacht ; he saw also that 
it was water-logged, and he saw the figure at the mast. 
But the figure was no longer standing erect, or waving 
hands, or making despairing signals. It had fallen, and 
lay now crouched in a heap at the foot of the mast. This 
Windham also saw. He conjectured what the cause of 
this might be. He thought that this poor creature had 
kept up her signals while the steamer was passing, until 
at last it had gone beyond, and seemed to be leaving her. 
Then hope and strength failed, and she sank down sense- 
less. It was easy to understand all this, and nothing 
could be conceived of more touching in its mute eloquence 
than this prostrate figure, whose distant attitudes had 
told so tragical a story. Now all this excited Windham 
still more, for he felt more than ever that he was the 
saviour of this woman’s life. Fate had sent her across his 
path—had given her life to him. He only had been the 
cause why she should not perish unseen and unknown. 
This part which he had been called on to play of saviour 
and rescuer—this sudden vision of woe and despair 
appealing to his mercy for aid—had chased away all 
customary thoughts, so that now his one idea was to com- 
plete his work and save this poor castaway. 

But meanwhile he had not been idle. The captain had 
called np the sailors, and in an instant the fact was known 
to the whole ship’s company that they were going to save 
a woman in distress. The gallant fellows, like true 
sailors, entered into the spirit of the time with the greatest 
ardour. A boat was got ready to be lowered, Windham 
jumped in, Chute followed, and half-a-dozen sailors took 
the oars. Inashort time the steamer had come up to 
the place. She stopped ; the boat was lowered ; down 
went the oars into the water; and away sped the boat 
towards the schooner. Obed Chute steered. Windham 
was in the bow, looking eagerly at the craft, which 
lay there in the same condition as before. The sun was 
now just rising, and throwing its radiant beams over the 
sea. The prostrate figure lay at the foot of the mast. 

Rapidly the distance between the boat and the schooner 
was lessened by the vigorous strokes of the seamen. They 
themselves felt an interest in the result only less than that 
of Windham. Nearer and nearer they came. At length 
the boat touched the side, and Windham, who was in 
the bow, leaped on board. He hurried to the prostrate 
figure. He stooped down, and with a strange unaccount- 
able tenderness and reverence he took her in his arms 
and raised her up. Perhaps it was only the reverence 
which any great calamity may excite toward the one that 
experiences such calamity ; perhaps it was something more 
profound, more inexplicable—the outgoing of the soul— 
which may sometimes have a forecast of more than may 
be indicated to the material senses. This may seem like 
mysticism, but it is not intended as such. It is merely a 
statement of the well-known fact that sometimes, under 
certain circumstances, there arise within us unaccountable 
presentiments and forebodings, which seem to anticipate 
the actual future. 

Windham hurriedly stooped down, and tenderly and 
reverently raised up the figure of the woman. The sun 
was still rising and gleaming over the waters, and gleam- 
ing thus, it threw its full rays into the face of the one 
whom he held supported in his arms, whose head was 
thrown back as it lay on his breast, and was upturned so 
that he could see it plainly. 

And never, in all his dreams, had any face appeared 
before him which bore so rare and radiant a beauty as this 
one of the mysterious stranger whom he hadrescued. The 
complexion was of arich olive, and still kept its hue 
«here another would have been changed to the pallor of 
death; the closed eyes were fringed with long heavy 
lashes ; the eyebrows were thin, and loftily arched ; the 
hair was full of waves and undulations, black as night, 
gicaming with its jetty gloss in the sun’s rays, and in its 
disorder falling in rich luxuriant masses over the arms 
and the shoulder of him who supported her. The features 
were exquisitely beautiful ; the face was thinner than it 
might have been, like the face of youth and beauty in the 
midst of sorrow ; but the thinness was not emaciation ; it 
had but refined and spiritualised those matchless outlines. 
She was young, too, and the bloom and freshness of youth 
were there beneath all the sorrow and the grief. More 
than this, the refined grace of that face, the nobility of 
those features, the stamp of high breeding which was 
visible in every lineament, showed at once that she could 
be no common person. ‘This was no fisherman’s wife—no 
peasant girl, but some one of high rank and breeding— 
some one whose dress proclaimed her station, even if her 
features had told him nothing. 

«¢ Who is she?” exclaimed Windham, in bewilderment. 
‘¢ How came she here? What is the meaning of it?” 

But there was no time to be lost in wonder or in vague 
conjectures. The girl was senseless. It was necessary at 
once to put her under careful treatment. ‘They were soon 
back again. The senseless one was lifted into the steamer. 
Windham carried her in his own arms to the cabin, 
placed her tenderly in a berth, and committed her to the 
care of the stewardess. Then he waited impatiently for 
news of ler recovery. 

Obed Chute, however, insisted on going back to the 
schooner for the sake of making a general investigation of 
the vessel. On going on board he found that she was 
water-logged. She seemed to have been kept afloat either 
by her cargo or by some peculiarity in her construc- 
tion which rendered her incapable of sinking. He tore 
open the hatchway, and pushing an oar down he saw that 
there was no cargo, so that it must have been the construc- 
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tion of the vessel which kept her afloat. What that was 
he could not then find out. He was compelled, therefore, 
to leave the question unsettled for the present. But he 
had a line made fast between the steamer and the schooner, 
and the latter was thus towed all the way to Marseilles. 
Ié showed no signs of sinking, but kept afloat bravely, 
and reached the port of destination in about the same con- 
dition in which it had been first found. 

The stewardess treated the stranger with the utmost 
kindness and the tenderest solicitude, and, at length, the 
one who had thus been so strangely rescued came out of 
that senselessness into which she had been thrown by the 
loss of the hope of rescue. On reviving she told a brief 
story. 


was Lorton, and that she had been travelling to Marseilles = 


in her own yacht. That the day before, on awaking, she 
found the yacht full of water and abandoned. She had 
been a day and a night alone in the vessel, without either 
food or shelter. She had suffered much, and was in extreme 
prostration, both of mind and body. But her strongest 
desire was to yet to Naples, for her sister was there in 
a health, and she had been making the journey to visit 
er. 

Windham and Obed Chute heard this very strange 
narrative from the stewardess, and talked it over between 
themselves, considering it in all its bearings. The 
opinion of each of them was that there had been foul play 
somewhere. But then the question arose: why should 
there have been foul play on an innocent young girl like 
this? She was an English lady, evidently of the higher 
classes ; her look was certainly foreign, but her English 
accent was perfect. In her simple story she seemed to 
have concealed nothing. The exquisite beauty of the 
young girl had filled the minds of both of these men with 
a strong desire to find out the cause of her wrongs, and to 
avenge her. But how to do so was the difficulty. Wind- 
ham had important business in England which demanded 
immediate attention, and would hardly allow him to de- 
lay more than a few days. Obed Chute, on the contrary, 
had plenty of time, but did not feel like trying to intrude 
himself on her confidence. Yet her distress and desola- 
tion had an eloquence which swayed both of these men 
from their common purposes, and each determined to 
postpone other designs and do all that was possible for 
her. 

In spite of an hour’s delay in rescuing Miss Lorton, the 
steamer arrived at Marseilles at nearly the usual time, 
and the question arose, what was to be done with the one 
they had rescued ? Windham could do nothing ; but Obed 
Chute could do something, and did do it. The young 
lady was able now to sit up in the saloon, and here it was 
that Obed Chute waited upon her. 

‘‘ Have you any friends in Marseilles?” he asked, in a 
voice full of kindly sympathy. 

‘“‘No,” said Zillah, in a mournful voice ; “none nearer 
than Naples.” 

‘“‘T have my family here, ma’am,” said Obed. ‘‘I am 
an American gentleman. If you have no friends, would 
you feel any objection to stay with us while you are here ? 
My family consists of my sister, two children, and some 
servants. We are going to Italy as soon as possible, and 
if you have no objection we can take you there with us— 
to Naples—to your sister.” 

Zillah looked up at the large honest face, whose kindly 
eyes beamed down upon her with parental pity, and she 
read in that face the expression of a noble and loyal 
nature. " ; 

‘‘You are very—very kind,” said she, in a faltering 
voice. ‘You will lay me under very great obligations. 
Yes, Sir, I accept your kind offer. I shall be only too 
happy to put myself under your protection. I will go 
with you, and may Heaven bless you y? 

She held out her hand towards him. Obed Chute took 
that little hand in his, but restrained his great strength, 
and only pressed it lightly. 

Meanwhile Windham had come in to congratulate the 
beautiful girl whose face had been haunting him ever since 
that time when the sun lighted it up, as it lay amidst its 
glory of ebon hair upon his breast. He heard these last 
words, and stood apart, modestly awaiting some chance 
to speak. 

Zillah raised her face. 

Their eyes met in a long earnest gaze. 


Zillah was the first to speak. — 
‘You saved me from a fearful fate,” she said, in low 


and tremulous tones. ‘I heard all about it.” 

Windham said nothing, but bowed in silence. 

Zillah rose from her chair, and advanced towards him, 
her face expressing strong emotion. Now he saw, for the 
first time, her wondrous eyes, in all their beauty, with 
their deep meaning and their burning intensity of gaze. 
On the schooner, while her head lay on his breast, those 
eyes were closed in senselessness—now they were fixed 
on his. 

“Will you let me thank you, Sir,” she gaid, in a voice 
which thrilled through him in musical vibrations, “for 
my life, which you snatched from a death of horror ? 
To thank you is but a cold act. Believe me, you have 
my everlasting gratitude.” ae 

She held out her hand to Windham. He took it m 
both of his, and reverentially raised it to his lips. A 
heavy sigh burst from him, and he let it fall. 

‘‘ Miss Lorton,” said he, in a voice which now trembled 
with an agitation to which he was unused, ‘“‘if I have 
been the means of saving you from any evil, my own Joy 
is so great that no thanks are needed from you; OT, 
rather, all thankfulness ought to belong to me.” 

A deep flush overspread Zillah’s face. Then she looked 
down in silence. As for Windham, he turned away with 
something like abruptness, and left her with Obed Chute. 


( To be continued. ) 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Lions anpD Royarty.—An interesting event took place at 
the Wombwell’s menagerie, a few days ago, at Leicester. The 
lioness ‘‘ Peerless” gave birth to three fine cubs, which have 
proved a source of great attraction to visitors. Previous to 
the menagerie leaving Leicester, the proprietor publicly 
christened the trio of interesting little strangers as ‘‘ Princess 
Louise,” ‘* Marquis of Lorne,” and ‘*Duke of Argyll,” 


She said that she was English, that her name = 


| 


ONLY A WORD! 


FRIVOLOUS word, a sharp retort, 
A parting in angry haste, 
The sun that rose on a bower of bliss, 
The loving look, and the tender kiss, 
Has set on a barren waste, 
Where pilgrims tread with weary feet 
Paths destined never more to meet. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A moment that blots out years, 
Two lives are wrecked on a stormy shore, 
Where billows of passion surge and roar 
To break in a spray of tears ; 
Tears shed to blind the severed pair 
Drifting seaward and drowning there. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A flash from a passing cloud, 
Two hearts are scathed to their inmost core, 
Are ashes and dust for evermore ; 
Two faces turn to the crowd, 
Masked by pride with a life-long lie 
To hide the scars of that agony. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
An arrow at random sped, 
It has cut in twain the mystic tie 
That had bound two souls in harmony— 
Sweet Love lies bleeding or dead ; 
A poisoned shaft with scarce an aim 
Has done a mischief sad as shame. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas ! for the loves and lives 

So little a cause has rent apart ; 

Tearing the fondest heart from heart 
As a whirlwind rends and rives, 

Never to reunite again, 

But live and die in secret pain. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas! that it should be so ! 
The petulant speech, the careless tongue. 
Have wrought more evil, and done more wrong, 
Haye brought to the world more woe 
Than all the armies age to age 
Records on hist’ry’s blood-stained page. 
ANON. 


A Bachelor's Romance. 


By Meryt Mason. 


EO 


THEY lie before me now. 
A package of old letters, 
yellow and faded by 
time, and bound to- 
gether with a discoloured 
ribbon, which was once 
a bright blue. 

There are others here 
also, written on fresh 
French paper, perfumed 
and monogrammed, and 
traced in delicate femi- 
nine characters ; dainty 
fingers penned them, 
and fair faces bent over 
them ; yet I scan them 
indifferently and lay 
them aside. But these 


simply-worded letters, , 
plicity of a fresh, pure nature, yet bearing the impress of 
a thoughtful, intelligent mind. I read them with a new, 
strange interest. They lead me back into the past, re- 
yee the memories and hopes of a 
nere arises in my heart the regretin i 

longing that we foal for byegone years, SE eat 
upon “ what might have been.” ‘And this an ae it 
binds them—lI pass it lingeringly through her shapsl 
bound the sunny hair that waved oii ee it to ae 
head. Well I remember the ee e that stood in 
We sat beneath the huge old walnut-tre 


_—/ 
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her father’s garden, and the moonlight drifted through 
the leafy branches, just as they do through yonder maple 
to-night, and lighted up her gold-brown air and shone 
upon her pure rose-tinted face, so radiant with youth and 
loveliness. ‘Give this to me,” I said, unbinding the 
ribbon, without waiting her reply ; ‘‘it is the colour of 
your eyes, and shall be a gage d’amour, for blue is true, 
you know.” She smiled softly as she raised her eyes to 
mine, and from their azure depths the loving, trusting 
soul looked out. Why do I think of this to-night? I 
have done with romance long ago; contact with the 
world is destructive to sen- 
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world goes. Some call me cold and cynical; perhaps I 
am. I have seen below the surface, and am no longer 
dazed and blinded. Sometimes Nellie’s sweet face has 
come up before me, bringing with it a vague sense of pain 
and regret, but I laughed it away as a boy’s idle fancy. A 
few summers ago I was at R ; Mr. and Mrs. Dee 
were sleeping together in the village cemetery, and 
Nellie, I was told, had gone to some relatives West. I 
wonder if I should have been happier with her than I am 
now, and if she has quite forgottenme. "Tis fifteen years 
now ; she may be martied or dead, and I—pshaw! what 


timent, and I am no idle 


[OcToBER 29, 1870. 


looking at the brilliant dancers, when Fitz Henry, who 
stood by me, suddenly asked: ‘* Who is that beautiful 
woman ?” ‘¢ Which one?” I inquired ; ‘‘there are many 
here.” ‘*She is coming this way; a new arrival, pro- 
bably ; I’ve not seen her before.” The lady, escorted by 
a fine-looking gentleman, came and took a chair near me, 
and her companion left her. She turned her face towards 
me; how strangly familiar it seemed. Surely I knew 
those pure, clear-cut features. “Nellie! Nellie Dee!” 
came from my lips, mechanically. She heard me and 
turned. There was for one moment a surprised look in 
her face; then she called 
me by name, and gave me 


her hand. My heart an- 


dreamer to indulge in it. 


How little do we know our- 


gered me with its loud 


throbbing, but I repressed 


selves. We go into the 


world, and are moulded into 


my emotion effectually, and 


its ways; we ignore emo- 


my face betrayed nothing, 


tions and impulses, and grow 


And she—she is a polished 


practical and worldly wise, 


woman of the world, and 


and it surprises us when, 


greeted me with a gracious 


beneath our worldliness and 


courtesy. Our conversation 


cynicism, we discover that 


an under-current of feeling 


yet survives. lt gives mea 


painful pleasure to linger 


over those days. They were 


my best and happiest. I had 


been a hard student at col- 


lege, and afterwards apply- 


ing myself closely in study- 


ing for my profession, my 


healtb became impaired, and 


I went to R—— to regain it. 


I see plainly now the plea- 


sant old-fashioned farm- 


house standing on a hill, 


and the large gently-sloping 


yard, There was Farmer 


Dee, whole-souled and gen- 


ial, and kind motherly Mrs. 


Dee and Nellie. Nellie Dee! 


how familiar the name 


sounds even now. She was 


their only child, their pride 


and darling—and well she 
might be. I have seen many 
beautiful women, but none 
that to my mind could equal 
her. It may be that I ideal- 


ised her, but I think not ; 
I am not apt to idealise 
now. She had the grace 
of form and manner which 
nature gives enhanced by 
the innate refinement and 
dignity of her nature. Slen- 
der, rounded, and graceful 
in form, her broad white 
forehead, clear, deep blue 
eyes, and red curved, mobile 
lips, were expressive of the 
pure soul within. She was 
but a happy, artless girl 
then, and gave promise of 
aglorious womanhood. What 
a happy summer that was. 
We floated together on the 
calm blue waters of the lake, 
drifted among the fragant 
water -- lilies, | wandered 
through the shady roads 
and lanes, or sat beneath 
our favourite walnut-tree, 
chattering pleasantly or re- 
peating poetry, whose soft, 
smooth rythm charmed us. 
Is it a wonder if, in the 
clear, witching moonlight, 
our voices should become 
tender and expressive! We 
smile half scornfully to our- 
selves as, wise with the ex- 
perience and knowledge of 
maturer years, we look back 
on those days. And yet 
it is sad to think that the 
freshness and ardour of 
youth, its belief and trust, 
its blissful dreams, illusions 
though they may be, can 
never return to us. 

Oh, Nellie Dee! of all 
the moonlit eves I’ve spent 
since then, boating or yacht- 
ing on moonlight waters, 
with fair ladies for company, 
or flirting with handsome 
belles, and talking soft 
nonsense beneath moon- 
haunted trees, none have 
ever been to me like those 
of long ago. The summer 
went away, and reluctantly 
I left the pleasant place and 
the friends who had grown 
so dear tome. ‘Good-bye, 
Nellie, dear,” I said, « an- 
til I return again;” and 


leaf, 


bright and brief 
The grand old oaks, 
beech ; 


reach, 


cloudy day 


away 


friends, 


Y associates were old 

more worldly than I; they introduced me into ate, 
and for awhile I was dazzled and fascinated, Poor 
Nellie! I gave but little thought to her ; my letters he. 
came fewer and shorter: she felt my coldness, and our 
correspondence ceased. J am a successful man, as ‘the 


fhe autumn days are waning, and the gold is on the 
The gold and crimson tints that paint with splendour 
The copper-red is on the bending 


The brown nuts rustle ripe and full above the schoolboys’ 


The swallows gather ’neath the eaves; the first dull 
Will bear them all, on eager wings, to sunnier climes 


So is it oft with us, alas! Our brief, bright summer ends ; 
Comes winter resolute and stern; away troop summer 


WANING. 


throne ; 


So is it with us at life’s end. 


or gold 


If hairs grow grey, and we without some light of love 


grow old? 


Pray God there be not one of us, whoever she may be, 
Without some friend whom she may love, some child upon 


her knee! 
own, 


alone ! 


foolish vagaries ! The notes of a gay waltz float up to me; 
there are smiling lips and bright eyes there, and I know 
some of them will brighten and smile at my coming, for 
Tam a fortunate man ; fair daughters are gracious to me, 
and mammas approve. 

I have seen her once more. I was thinking of her to- 
night with an abandon and intensity of thought in which 
I seldom indulge, and she is here—here, in all her rare 
loveliness ; but my Nellie Dee no longer. 

I was standing in the open French windows to-night, 


The last rose blushes on her stem, in beauty all alone, 
Weeps summer gone, and sighs upon her solitary 


True love and friendship ever shine with lustre all their 


Since man was never made to live and work and die— 


was the commonplace of ac- 
quaintances, with no allu- 
sions to the past. Has she 
forgotten it? Was that 
queenly, elegant woman the 
tender, impulsive girl that 
watcbed my departure with 
quivering lip and tearful 
eyes! Her escort returned. 
‘* My husband,” she said, 
introducing us. ‘Mr. M. 
is an old acquaintance,” she 
explained to him, smilingly. 
Hewas pleasant and cordial, 
and very proud and fond of 
his beautiful wife, 1 could 
see. ‘*We return next 
month,” she said, as she 
bade me good-bye, ‘and 
leave here to-morrow.” So 
I shall not see her again. 

The past is evidently 
dead to her; she was not 
a girl to pine and die for 
a fickle, faithless lover, 
She loves her husband now, 
and he is a worthier man 
than I. And these letters ! 
I will glance over them 
again ; I cannot think that 
the girl who wrote them and 
the woman I saw to-night 
are the same. Shall I keep 
them as souvenirs ? No; 
the past is irrevocable, and 
they belong to it. I light 
them in the gas-jet one by 
one, and watch them as 
they float off in ashes; the 
ribbon must go too. Her 
eyes were clear, bright sap. 
phires as she looked into 
mine to-night; but so cool 
and calm, so different from 
the look she gave me long 
ago. Do TI regret her ? She 
might have been my wife 
now, and I not so solitary. 
But it is growing chill and 
grey with the early morn- 
ing, and to-morrow I will 
wake to find the old ro- 
mance dead and vanished 
with the ashes of the old 
letters. 

i _. 

THE FortHcomine Census 
—Three Acts were passed in 
the late session to take the 
census of the United King- 
dom. The first Act is for Ire- 
land, and it is the only one 
where the “religious profes- 
sion” of the inhabitants ig to 
be taken. The police are to 
ascertain on April 3 the per- 
sons who abode in each house 
on Sunday, April2. The next 
Statute relates to England, 
and there no mention is made 
of religion, nor in the third 
Act relating to Scotland, On 
April 3 the information is to 
be collected of all Persons who 
abode in the houses on Sun- 
day, April 2, Penalties are 
to be inflicted for neglecting 
to give all particulars or make. 
fa qlee ieane Sunday, the 

0 riul, is the d 
the fines ‘Acts, Peery 

A New Lapres’ Tax.— 
The incidental taxations im- 
posed on a visitor to a theatre 
are considered heavy enough 
in all conscience, but we are 
informed of a novel assess 
ment, the publication of which 
may be useful to at least a 
section of the patrons of the 
drama. One of the most attractive features of the new 
houses is the buffet; and not the least attractive feature 
of the buffet is the lady who presides, with companions to 
match, at the counter. These young ladies have started a 
system of elegant extortion which might be envied by a duchegg 
playing at shop in a fashionable bazaar. ‘They offer to pull a 
motto-cracker with any of the genteel ‘‘Guppies” who may 
happen to come within range, and the invitation to the sport 
is done with an agreeable coquetry which in its way ig irre. 
sistible. When the pull is over the cracker explodes, and the 
almond, with its rhyming wrapper, is duly extracted ; and then 
the gentleman discovers that he must pay the sum of ls, Gq 


What reck or pomp 
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VI.—A MARRIAGE IN BRITTANY. 


N Brittany, more than in any other part of Europe, 
we are struck by the persistent adherence of the 
population to the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers; their habitations are arranged now just as they 
were two or three centuries ago, and the same may be 
said of their dress and language ; they have been standing 
still in the midst of a moving world, and the spectator 
who observes them to day sees a picture of life and man- 
ners that dates back almost to the middle ages. 

Our illustration gives some idea of the mode of con- 
ducting wedding festivites among this stationary race; 
one of the rich agriculturists of Morbihan is taking to 
himself a wife, and the rejoicings will continue for four 
days, from Monday morning until Thursday evening ; 
tables have been set in the open air, and all the poor 
people of the neighbourhood seem to be crowding round 
them ; three fat bullocks and a number of sheep have 
been sacrificed, and the empty casks, upon which the 
orchestral performers have placed their chairs, attest to 
the liberality with which the cellars of the bridegroom 
have contributed to the feast. 

Jephson, in his ‘‘ Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brit- 
tany,” gives the following interesting particulars, amongst 
others, in reference to such a celebration as that we have 
illustrated. The Breton swain celebrates all the events 
of social life with merrymakings, in which poetry and the 
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ended, he and the mother return, and the object of the 
mission is disclosed to the blushing daughter. The 
wedding generally takes place at the expiration of a 
month after the first opening of negotiotions. . . . . 
When the appointed day has arrived, the yard belonging 
to the bride’s house is early filled with a merry cavalcade. 
At its head is the bridegroom attended by the ‘‘ best 
man.” At an appointed signal the bazvalan alights, 
ascends the steps, and improvises a song, which is an- 
swered from within by another singer on the part of the 
bride. These songs are always founded on the same 
traditional theme, but the manner of treatment varies 
with the taste of the poetical tailor. A curious dialogue 
is then carried on between him and the breutaér, or 
bride’s poet, but we have not space to give a specimen. 
Suffice it that as soon as the bridegroom appears the 
father presents him with a horsegirth, which he passes 
round the bride’s waist. Whilst he buckles and un- 
buckles the girth, the breutaér sings :— 


THE SONG OF THE GIRTH. 


T saw in the mead a young filly, full of joy. 

She thought of no harm, she thought of nothing but of playing in 
the mead, 

Of grazing on the green herbs, and drinking of the stream. 

But along the road passed a handsome young cavalier, oh, how 
handsome ! 

So handsome, so well-made, so full of spirit! his garments glitter- 
ing with gold and silver. 

And the filly, when she saw him, stood still in amazement. 

Gently she approached him, and stretched out her neck over the 
fence. 

And the cavalier’caressed her, and placed his face beside hers. 
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finite causes promote their flow. The tear is most power- 
fully the exponent of emotion; for love, sorrow, pain, 
pleasure, all awaken tears. Synthetically, tears are uni- 
versally known, but analytically, their properties are less 
familiar. The mechanic and the boor both can see a 
steam-engine, but widely different are the impressions it 
conveys to each. So, too, a tear to the uninitiated is 
simply a tear, while to the philosopher and student of 
mankind the ideas it evolves are numberless, expressive, 
and full of interest. 

The most familiar objects about us and within us 
gradually lose their real value, as much, perhaps, from 
our inattention to their true meaning as from their in- 
timate relation to us. How few are acquainted with the 
nature of the air we breathe, and how many would spurn 
the idea that it is but a collocation of minute molecules 
spreading through space. So we consider the tear ex- 
ceedingly simple when it is extremely complex. The tear 
is the concomitant of all the emotions, and differs merely 
in the exciting cause. Numerous causes entirely dis- 
similar here strangely produce the same visible effect ; for, 
of course, the intrinsic value is unchanged. The tear of 
love cannot be supposed to outweigh the tear of sorrow ; 
the ingredients must be the same. The strictest chemical 
analysis can ascertain no difference. The secretion of the 
lachrymal gland is always a bitter and somewhat saline 
water, whatever emotions promote its flow. 

It is the poets who have most deeply studied the tear, 
and demonstrated its ever-varying phases. It is made by 
them to express love, grief, joy, sympathy, and every 
known emotion; andfthough naturally their descriptions 


popular poet, who is generally the tailor, take a promi- 
nent part. The Breton tailor is a sort of privileged per- 
son, despised by the men for his ugliness and sedentary 
occupation. His name is never mentioned without the 
addition, sauf votre honnewr, or, ‘saving your presence.” 
But by the women he is courted and caressed for his 
esprit and usefulness in all the various conjunctions in 
which the weaker sex require a trusty and confidential 
agent. He is the recognised manager and go-between in 
matrimonial negotiations, and the master of the wedding 
ceremonies. The enamoured youth is careful to secure 
his services in the first instance. Then the herald of 
Hymen, armed with a branch of broom, called in Breconez 
buzvalan, presents himself at the lady’s house. If the 
mistress delay to invite him in; if, turning her back upon 
him, she hold up a pancake before the fire on the tips of 
her fingers, or if the brands are placed upright on the 
hearth, he may as well return by the way he came; his 
mission is not acceptable. But if, on the contrary, 
Bazvalan be invited in before he has well done 
speaking; if the table be covered with the best 
tablecloth in honour of his arrival, he may be sure 
that his embassy is likely to speed. At first he sits down 
as if nothing particular were on the carpet ; but presently 
he addresses a few words to the lady’s mother, who ac- 
companies him out to confer upon the object of his em- 
bassy. Here it is that his talents have full scope for their 
exercise. He must know how to set off all the personal 
and other advantages of his principal in their most at- 
tractive lights. He must have tact to answer an objec- 
tion, if it admit of an answer, and if not, to slur it over, 
In short, the tailor must be master of all the arts of 
diplomacy on a small scale. The conference satifactorily 


MARRIAGE FESTIVITIES IN BRITTANY.—(From a Painting. ) 


And then he kissed her, and she liked it well : 

And then he bridled her, and then he girthed her. 

When this curious ceremony is over, the bazvalan invokes 
upon the bride the blessing of God, of all the saints, and 
of her ancestors, down to her grandfather, at whose feet 
she kneels. It is de rigueur that she should now shed a 
few tears. The first bridesmaid raises her up; the 
breutatr places her hand in that of the bridegroom, makes 
them exchange rings, and pledges their troth one to the 
other. 


a 8 a 
Che J oetry of @enrs. 


By Marsa. 
———<>_—_— 

Ir may be said with much 
certainty that the more com- 
mon an action is, the more 
intensive it is, and_the more 
varying phases of thought it 
comprehends. Thus laughing, 
weeping, walking, kissing, 
bowing, sighing — each in- 
cludes a positive philosophy 
of its own, however ignorant 
we may be of the fact, or un- 
willing to acknowledge its 
“> truth. 

Perhaps a tear is as common 
\) a8 any incident in our exist- 


a ence. Tears usher in our 

: birth and accompany our 
= cgi 

death. Throughout life in- 


are apt to be rose-coloured and idealised, their Pegasus 
generally preserves a fair equilibrium in thought and il- 
fustration. Love is paradoxically best expressed by tears ; 
for, writes an anonymous poet— 
Nay, pray let me weep, for tears 
Are love’s most fitting offerings. 
Matthew Arnold regarded human love as synonymous 
with human tears :— 
Oh! was there ever tale of human love 
Which was not also tale of human tears ? 
In his ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” Scott thinks tears beautif 
love :— 
Love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 


This property of tears is first exemplified in Romeo an 
Juliet, act I, scene 1 :— 


Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs, 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lover’s tears. 


Miss Aiken describes tears as one of her ‘‘ Symptoms of 
Love” :-— 
It is to quench thy joy in tears. 


_ Tears are universally connected with grief. Bland, in 
his “ Philemon,” thinks tears will always follow sorrow : 
Tears yet are ours where’er misfortunes press, 
And though our weeping fails to give redress, 


Long as their fruits the changing seasons Pring, 
Those bitter drops will flow from sorrow’s spring. 


To weep for grief Shakespeare regards as playing the 
woman :— 


i ‘yk to shed a single tear 
a Se aariae ; but thou hath forced me 


Out of thy honest truth to play tke woman. 
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Or again, in Hamlet, when Laertes speaks to the Queen, 
who has announced Ophelia’s death :— 
Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And, therefore, I forbid my tears. But yet 
It is our trick ; Nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will. When these are gone 
The woman will be out. 
Herrick, in his ode to ‘‘ Primroses filled with Morning 
Dew,” writes :— 
Why do ye weep, fair babes ? 
Speak grief in you ? 
Pope, in his ‘‘EHlegy on an Unfortunate Lady,” de- 
scribing her grave, says :— 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow. 
Collins, in his famous ode to Thomson, bewails the 
uselessness of such tears :— 
But thou who ownst that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail? 
Or tears which love and beauty shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 
Sir John Beaumont, in his ‘* Lines to the Memory of 
Pulton,” likewise condemns the tears of grief :— 
Why should vain sorrow follow him with tears, 
Who shakes off burdens of declining years ? 
Lowell echoes Collins’ sentiments in a line in his 
“Elegy on the Death of Channing” :— 


Upon thy hearse I shed no useless tear, 
In his * Lover’s Complaint,” Shakespeare writes :—- 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laund’ring the silken figures in the brine, 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears. 


Coleridge, in his ‘Ballad of the Dark Ladie,” speaks of 
the tear of pain, which is closely allied to that of grief :— 
And there upon the nooss she sits, 

The dark Ladie in silent pain ; 


The heavy tear is in her eye, 
And drops and swelis again. 


(To be concluded. ) 


Can tears 


& Sermon to Girls. 
' By Dio Lewis. 


Now, young la- 
dies, Ijwill preach 
tolyou just a little 
sermon, about an 
inchlong. Idon’t 
often preach, but 
in this case no- 


ay ey; thing but a ser- 
2 yi mon will do. 

’ Firstly, youare 

perfect idiots to 

-go on in this 


way. Your bo- 
> dies are the most 
\, beautiful of God’s 
§ creations. In the 
continental  gal- 
leries I always 
saw groups of 
people gathered 
about the pic- 
tures of women. 
It was not passion—the gazers were just as likely to be 
women as men; it was because of the wondrous beauty 
of a woman’s body. 

Now, stand with me at my sitting-room window, and 
see a lady pass. There goes one! isn’t that a pretty- 
looking object? A big hump, three big lumps, a wildness 
of crimps and trills, a hauling up of the dress here and 
there, an enormous, hideous mass of false hair or bark 
piled on top of the head, surmounted by a little flat, orna- 
mented with bits of lace, birds’ tails, &e., &c. The shop- 
windows tell us, all day long, of the paddings, whale- 
bones, and steel springs which occupy most of the space 
within that outside rig. 

In the name of the simple, sweet sentiment which 
clusters about home, I would ask, how is man to fall in 
love with such a twisted piece of compound, doubled and 
twisted touch-me not-artificiality, as you see in the wrig- 
gling curiosity ? 

Secondly, with a wasp waist, squeezing your lungs, 
stomach, liver, and other vital organs into one-half their 
natural size, and with that long trail dragging on the 
ground, how can any man of sense who knows that life is 
made of use, of service, of work, how can he take such a 
partner? He must be desperate, indeed, to unite him- 
self for life with such a fettered, half-breathing ornament! 

Thirdly, your bad dress and lack of exercise lead to 
bad health, and men wisely fear that instead of a help- 
mate they would get an invalid to take care of. This 
bad health in you, justas in men, makes the mind as well 
as the body fuddled and effeminate. You have no power, 
no Magnetism! I know you freely use big adjectives, 
such as “splendid,” “awful,” but then this don’t de- 
celve US; we see through it all. You are superficial, 
affected, silly ; you have none of that womanly strength 
and warmth which are go assuring and attractive to man. 
Why, you have become go childish and weak-minded 
that you refuse to wear decent names even, and insist on 
baby names. aaa of Helen, Margaret, and Elizabeth, 
you affect Nellie, Maggie, and Lizzie. When your 
brothers were babies you called them Bobby, Dickey, and 
Johnny, but when they grow up to manhood no more of 
that silly trash, if you please. “But I know a woman of 
twenty-five years, as big too as both of my grand- 
mothers put together, who insists upon being called 
Kitty, and her real name 1s Catharine ; and although her 
brain is big enough to conduct affairs of state, she does 
nothing but giggle, cover UP her face with her fan, and 
exclaim once in four minutes, “‘ Don’t now !” 

How can a man propose a partnership to such a goose? 
My dear girls, you must, if you would get good husbands, 
and decent ones, dress in plain, neat, becoming garments, 
and talk like sensible, earnest sisters. 


You say that the most sensible men are crazy after these 
butterflies of fashion. I beg your pardon, it is not true. 
Occasionally a man of brilliant success may marry a silly 
weak woman, but to say, as I have heard women say a 
hundred times, that the most sensible men choose women 
without sense is simply absurd. Nineteen times in 
twenty sensible men choose sensible women. Igrant you 
that in company they are very likely to chat and toy with 
those over-dressed and forward creatures ; but they don’t 
ask them to go to the altar with them. 

Fourthly, among the young men in the matrimonial 
market, only a small number are independently rich, and 
such do not always—we may say ‘‘often”—make good 
husbands. The majority of those are just beginning life, 
are filled with a noble ambition, and their future is 
very large. These are worth having. But such will not, 
they dare not, ask you to join them, while they see you so 
idle, silly, gorgeously attired. Let them see that you are 
industrious, economical, with habits that secure health 
and strength, that your life is earnest and real, that you 
would be willing to begin at the beginning in life with the 
man you would consent to marry, then marriage will 
become the rule, and not, as now, the exception. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


i) 


Royat ITaLtan OPERA, Covrnt-GARDEN.—Monday, I Flauto Magico. 
Tuesday, Lucrezia Borgia. Thursday, Il Trovatore. Eight. 

Drury-LANE.—Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. 

HayYMARKET.—A Kiss in the Dark—(Half-past Seven) The Rivals— 
Uncle’s Will—No Song no Supper. Seven. 
ADELPHI.—The Green Bushes—The Milliner’s Holiday. 

Princess’s.—The Great City—Peep-o’-Day. Seven. 

Gaiety.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) Zampa—({At Ten) 
Trombalcazar. Seven. 

New Qvueen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—{At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

Otympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—Little Em’ly—Paul and Virginia. 


Seven. 


Seven. 
Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Only a Half- 
penny. Seven. 


Srranp.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. 
past Seven. 

goes Maree Spada—(At Nine) Taming the Shrew—Board and Residence. 
Seven. 

Ho Leorn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. 

New Royarry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) The Stranger, “ Stranger 
than Ever”—The Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses —(At 
Ten) Don Carlos. Seven, 

SADLER’s WELLS.—Blue Devils—(At a Quarter to Eight) Othello—A 
Day After the Wedding. Seven. 

New Narionau STanDARD.—The Vicar of Wakefield—A Chapter of Acci 
dents. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 


Half- 


tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 


Sr. JAmes’s Hart, PiccapstLy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Potyrecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and rom Seven till Ten. 


Mapsamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Oct. 30. Sunpay.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
», dl. Monday.—First quarter moon, 8.1 A.M. 
Nov. 1. Tuesday.—All Saints’ Day. Hallowmass. 
», 2. Wednesday.—Michaelmas Term. All Souls. 
», 3 Thursday.—Sun rises 6.59 A.M. 
» 4 Friday.—Sun sets 4.27 P.M. 
» 95. Saturday.—Gunpowder Plot,’ 1605. 
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Tur LApvy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. it may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street : 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. ! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free): oe Sess ceicis cece ves oe lOS,,- 00 
Half a Year r Tocseaereseeeves eceetel SeSO 
Quarter of a Year ee Teer waieie.c SocIaor: 8s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


An OLp Susscriper.—If you will refer to your number for 
April 30 of this year, you will find some admirable advice 
on the subject by Mrs. Beecher. Nearly all the vaunted, 
time-honoured receipts for preventing the ravages of moths 
in drawers are valueless. 

ApA.—For what purpose do you wishit? We know of no 
good walnut pemade for ordinary use, though walnut juice 
is of course used for dyeing purposes. Is this what you 
require ? . 

Ruera.—Some good sound brown paper will do, whether new 
or not, but upholsterers now sell a very wide brown paper 
specially for the purpose.—Lime juice is very serviceable in 
many states of the blood, as in scurvy, &e., but it would 
not be weil to take it daily for any great length of time 
unless quite sure that it is suitable for your particular case, 
as with some constitutions it would be apt to do more 
harm than good. You may use sugar with it if you please, 
but the more simple way is to dilute with water and drink 
as simple lemonade. 

Curtous.—It would not be out of place, as fashion now rules, 
to wear the sable and crape together ; indeed sable and 
black lace are largely employed for trimming at present. 
Crape that has been exposed to rain or damp—veils espe- 
cially—may be saved from spoiling by being stretched 
tightly on the outside of the bed with pins, until dry ; and 
no crape should be left to dry without having been pulled 
into proper form. If black crape, lace, or net, is faded or 
turned brown, it may be dipped into water coloured with 
the blue bag, adding a lump of loaf sugar to stiffen, and 
pinned on to a newspaper on a bed to dry.—It would 
certainly be proper to rinse in the case mentioned. 

Witxins Micawser.—lt is etiquette for a lady to first recog- 
nise a gentleman acquaintance. You can press flowers 
between blotting-paper and boards. To preserve flowers in 
their natural forms and colours, take one or two at a time, 
put them in a glass with just water enough to stand in, set 
them ina box, and fill it carefully with dry sifted white sand, 
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by means of a tube or funnel. Set the box in a warm, dry 
place for a few days, then carefully pour off the sand, by 
holding the box in a slanting direction, till you can take out 
the flower by the stem, and shake it free from the remain- 
ing particles. 

Merrie West.—Girls of fourteen wear their hair in flowing 
curls, hanging braids, or else braids looped and tied with 


ribbon. Wear round waists fastened behind, or basques 
buttoned in front. Skirts should come to the ankle if you 
are tall. Red and white flannel would not be so suitable 


for a dress for you as the Rob Roy or Sutherland: plaids. 

Isota.—A locket containing her miniature, a chain of her 
hair, a pair of slippers, a dressing-gown, an embroidered 
easy-chair, or a smoking-cap of her own make, are all suit- 
able gifts from a lady to her betrothed. 

A Constant ReApER.—Hold your ostrich feathers near the 
fire, and curl over a knife. 

N. E. W.—Use merely the fringe of the shawl for trimming 
shawl costumes. If cloth in imitation of a shawl is used, 
have fringe made to match it. 

Romeo.—It is as customary for the bride’s parents to provide 
the wedding cards as it is for them to provide the trousseau. 
The groom sometimes furnishes the cards engraved with his 
name, when the engaged parties’ names are on separate cards 
and the invitation of the parents on another card. 

Mrs. L. C. D.—Cashmere casaques have three pieces in the 
back of the waist, with long, full skirt sewed on. The 
fronts have waists and skirt all in one piece, and two darts 
are taken in. Line the body and sleeves with scarlet flaunel 
and thin silk. The skirt is draped by tapes underneath, or 
pleats in the seams. Guipure from one to four inches wide 
is used for trimming. Silk pipings stitched in the middle, 
or else passementerie, are stylish for heading lace. 

Lov.—With a sallow complexion wear garnet instead of green. 
Get drap d’été or Biarritz cloth for a suit. You will require 
from fourteen to sixteen yards, and must have an over- 
skirt. Trim with three bias folds, half of the fold being 
bias velvet, and half being the dress material. 


(Came SiS 
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f{F\HERE was a strong hope raised of a speedy ter- 

mination of the war by the telegrams published 
on Saturday and Monday to the effect that M. Thiers, 
owing to the strong representations of England for 
an armistice, had gone to Versailles, by arrangement, 
to hold an interview with Bismarck. As the days 
passed by, however, the hope gradually faded, and as 
we write opinion in England inclines to the belief that 
peace is as yet far distant. Meanwhile the daily 
papers, in the absence of definite information or ex- 
citing war news, are beginning to speculate on the 
position of France after the war, and the Telegraph 
now airs, with its wonted pomposity and infalli- 
bility, the view that we espoused early in the struggle 
—namely, that in some respects the nation will de- 
cidedly be the gainer by the fearful crisis through 
which it has been called to pass. -After the siege, long 
or short as it may be, Paris will no longer be a city 
of luxurious display. The system of reckless living, 
the wild waste of money, the costly extravagances of 
a coarse and gaudy period, will have passed away. 
The competition of grande dame with grande dame, as 
to who shall wear the greatest number of new dresses 
in the month; the lavish display of expensive rather 
than of artistic accessories ; the ostentatious exhibi- 
tion, not of naked vice, but of vice lavishly orna- 
mented—all these will certainly have disappeared. 
For the last twenty years to have her dresses becom- 
ing or beautiful was not the ambition of a great Paris 
lady ; numerical superiority and endless variety were 
her beau ideal. It is almost needless to say that this 
extravagant variety in dress was often incompatible 
with true taste. A dress made to last for a few hours, 
or to be worn only once, will probably lack artistic merit ; 
the essential flimsiness frequently forbids that attrac- 
tion. Anartist will, asa rule, prefer the beautiful folds 
of velvet, or the glorious sheen of satin, or the artistic 
texture of simpler cloth, to the gaudy frippery with 
which a woman is apt to be content if she knows that 
the particular toilette is only to last a single night. 
Such dresses too often bear thesame relation to beautiful 
costumes as the little edifices of a confectioner do to 
architectural work; they may be mean in material, 
paltry in design, and unsatisfactory alike to sense and 
soul. But they served their Parisian purpose—they 
were a loud advertisement of new wealth. The men 
who bought them for their wives or mistresses could 
not claim intellect, or birth, or political honesty ; 
but they had made money by some dexterous coup at 
the Bourse, or by some political tergiversation at the 
right time, and hence they encouraged extravagance 
as if it were the most illustrious “charge” on their 
escutcheon. Now, however, for many 4 long day 
Paris fashions of that stamp will cease to rule the 
world. It may become fashionable even in Paris— 
who knows? to live simple, honest, domestic lives : 
but at all events, the old Compiegne culmination of 
costly folly—four new dresses each day for a fortnight 
__will be utterly set aside. There will be no wealth, 
no heart, or thought for such waste, Mourning will be 
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“in fashion” for years. Simplicity and economy will 
rule. 
The public was disgusted a few days ago by the 
story of a number of married women in Birmingham 
getting drunk and causing a street row at noon-day. 
The exposure revealed the fact that a certain number 
of these females, of what is called the “ respectable ” 
class, were in the habit of meeting at a certain public- 
house in the morning for the purpose of drinking to 
excess. Few pictures of degradation could assuredly 
be more revolting than such regular and cold-blooded 
vice on the part of women who, we assume, drink for 
dvinking’s sake to intoxication, being neither induced 
to such a state by physical want, nor by the stings of 
shame and remorse which goad too many of their 
sisters; and the remarks of the Echo on the subject are 
to the point. It is doubtless true, as our contem- 
porary remarks, that a group of “respectable married 
men,” meeting to drink at any hour of the day or 
night, might probably be paralleled at many a gin- 
palace and ale-house in the kingdom; but that 
their wives should copy their detestable examples 
is felt on all hands to be something peculiarly 
disgraceful and __ portentous. In all ages, from 
the time when the old Romans made it death for 
women to drink wine, there has been a sense that a 
drunken woman is one of the most shocking things in 
the world, and that quite a peculiar horror attaches to 
the vice when practised by a female. It is not won- 
derful it should be so, seeing that the desecration of all 
the sanctities of her nature and the ruin of her home 
and her children are the inevitable result. Who that 
knows anything of the state of the working classes but 
has his memory stored with miserable histories of 
industrious men brought down to poverty and despair 
by wives. who spent their hard earnings, and 
sold their food, their clothes, their furniture, bit by 
pit, to buy drink? If there be children in the family, 
of course the case is tenfold worse, and the lot 
of the miserable infants is pitiable to think of. 
Itis in the homes of poverty, of over-work, of conjugal 
dissension,—and sometimes also in those in which vul- 
garity and waste are most noticeable,—that the evil of 
female drunkenness exists. Laws of any kind can 
touch it very little; but, on the other hand, the 
opinion of those around the unhappy women can do 
much, for none are so susceptible of the elevating 
influence of esteem—none so prostrate under the 
scathing influences of contempt—as these weak ones. 
Promises and threats are alike useless in such cases. 


———— 


The Pall Mall thinks that the postal card which is 
now transmitted for a halfpenny, while it would seem 
to have developed a good deal of latent mischief. 
making, cannot be said to have first suggested the 
practice of sending open messages of an insulting cha- 
racter through the Post-office. There was previously 
nothing to hinder a calumniator from inscribing what 
he pleased on the outside of an ordinary letter, so that 
it might be read by the people at the Post-oflice, and 
by the servants at the house of the recipients into 
whose hands it might happen to be delivered by the 
earricr. De Quincey has placed upon record, in one of 
his amusing discursive notes, how the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Bell, who imported into England the Madras system 
for facilitating popular education, was persecuted for 
years in this way by his own wife. From this woman 
he had been legally separated ; but the divorce, accord- 
ing to the essayist, did not prevent her from favour- 
ing the unhappy doctor with everlasting letters, en- 
dorsed outside with records of her enmity and spite. 
Sometimes she addressed her epistles thus :— 


‘To that supreme of rogues, who looks the hangdog that he 
is, Doctor (such a doctor !) Andrew Bell.” Or again: ‘‘To 
the ape of apes, and the knave of knaves, who is recorded to 
have once paid a debt—but a small one, you may be sure, it 
was that he selected for this wonderful experiment—in fact, it 
was 41d. Had it been on the other side of 6d. he must have 
died before he could have achieved so. dreadful a sacrifice.” 
Many others, most ingeniously varied. in the style of abuse, 
De Quincey had heard rehearsed by Coleridge, Southey, 
Lloyd, and other friends of the unfortunate Dr. Bell. One 
of these spiteful missives, addressed to the doctor while he 
was spending a summer at the cottage of Robert Newton, an 
old soldier, in Grasmere, presented on the back two separate 
adjurations, one specially addressed to Robert himself, patheti- 
cally urging him to look sharply after the rent of his lodg- 
ings ; the other more generally addressed to the unfortunate 
person as yet unknown, and who in this case turned out to 
be De Quincey himself, who might be incautious enough to 
pay the postage at Ambleside. ‘* Don’t grant him an hour’s 
credit,” ran the injunction to the latter, ‘‘if you have any 


regard for your family.” 

Dr. Bell submitted patiently to these favours from 
his quondam spouse : and De Quincey makes a re- 
mark which may be useful to those who are now 
visited by similar annoyances on the postal cards. 
‘The letters,” he says, ‘‘ were certainly open to the 
‘ public eye’; but meantime the ‘public’ was a very 
narrow one. The clerks in the Post-office had little time 
for digesting such amenities of conjugal affection ; and 
the chance bearer of the letters to the doctor would 
naturally solve the mystery by supposing an extra por- 
tion of madness in the writer, rather than an extra por- 
tion of knavery the reverend receiver.” Our own 
jovial Punch, by the way, as an extract in another 
column proves, shows how the post-card may be made 
to serve, by unprincipled scribblers, a far more profit- 


able and pleasant purpose. 
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SONGS, We. 

“Songs of the Rhineland.”—21. Gladness Gift of 
Gods. (An die Freude.)—22. My Marion. (Maviandel.) 
23. Till we Meet. (Wiedersehn.)—24. The Bloom is off 
the Branches. (Herbstlied.)—25. Una the True. (Una.) 
—96. The Faithful Heart. (Lied der Treue.)—27. The 
Last Farewell. (Noch einmal muss.)—29. A Life for Old 
Olympians Meet. (Das Rheinwein Paradies. )—28. Hilda’s 
Wooing. (Hulda’s Werbung.)—30. Round the Bottle. 
(Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde.)—31. The Thirsty Year. 
(Was ist das fiir ein durstig Jahr.) —82. I sat and Spun. 
(Die Spinnerin.)\—33. Swiss Boy’s Parting. (Abschied. )— 
The English Words by L. H. F, Du Terreaux. Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments by Alberto Randegger. 


(Cramer and Co.) 


Sones or THE RuinEuAND.—In one of our earlier 
volumes we reviewed at some length the first few pieces 
in this interesting series, passing, on the whole, a most 
favourable verdict as to their merits when compared with 
the general run of modern English ballads, and a return 
to the subject some time afterwards gave us no cause to 
change or modify that opinion. From that period to 
within a few months since, though the continuation of 
the series was promised in the advertisements, the actual 
production seemed quite at a standstill ; but the out- 
break of the war, and the intense interest that it has 
excited, apparently induced Messrs. Cramer to push the 
publication rapidly on, and already, within the space of a 
few months, the thirteen songs at the head of this notice 
have appeared, and others are quickly following. To 
those of our readers acquainted with their predecessors 
it will be sufficient to remark, in reference to them, that 
the representative character of the selection is well and 
evenly sustained, these pieces being neither better nor 
worse than those that went before. Nos. 22, 23, 26, 32, 
and 33 will probably be the most popular, the second and 
third of these being alike tunesome in music and ten- 
derly expressive in words ; while 32 is a dainty little 
thing, with quaint words; and 33, ‘‘ The Swiss Boy’s 
Parting,” is particularly pretty. These are all well 
adapted for ladies, but, on the other hand, Nos. 28 and 
30 are given up to the laudation of bitter beer, &c., in a 
way that, while it may possibly fit them for ‘‘an ale- 
house on the Rhine,” will certainly exclude them from 
most English drawing-rooms. 


Music and the Drama. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Mr. B. Wesster has been joined by Mr. F. B. Chatter- 
ton in the direction of the Adelphiand Princess’s Theatres, 
and on Saturday evening both houses were re-opened for 
the winter season under their joint management. 

At the Adelphi the great event of Saturday evening was 
the revival of Mr. Buckstone’s play of Green Bushes, 
with Madame Celeste in her famous character of Miami. 
Time has played sad havoc with most of the performers 
who figured in the cast of this favourite melodrama 
when it was first brought out at the old Adelphi, some 
five-and-twenty years ago. Mr. Selby, who acted 
Connor O’Kennedy ; Mr. O. Smith, who was Murtogh ; 
Mr. Wright, the Master Grinnidge ; Mrs. Yates, the 
Geraldine ; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the Nelly, have vanished 
one and all from the scene. Mr. Paul Bedford, the 
original Jack Gong, whose jocular credulity, expressed in 
the deep-mouthed exclamation, ‘‘I believe you, my boy !” 
found multitudinous imitators, still lives, but he has 
retired for ever from the stage with which his name 
was so long and so laughably associated. Madame 
Celeste alone survives, in apparently all her pristine 
vigour and fervour. She still looks hale and hearty, and 
there is not the slightest diminution of power in her act- 
ing, which, full of verve, and instinct with genuine pas- 
sion, retains all the fire and freshness of youth. There 
was nothing in her performance of Saturday to intimate 
the slightest necessity for that immediate relinquishment 
of her profession which Madame Celeste is understood to 
contemplate. She never acted better, nor was the in- 
fluence of her acting upon the sympathies of the spec- 
tators ever more strikingly apparent. It was the first 
time for eleven years past that she had appeared upon 
the boards of the Adelphi, and an immense audience as- 
sembled to welcome her back to the scene of her ancient 
triumphs. She was vehemently applauded in all the most 
celebrated situations of the play, and again and again 
summoned in front of the curtain. Mrs. Billington, as 
Geraldine O’Kennedy, played very pathetically, more 
particularly so in the scene where Geraldine encounters 
her husband on the banks of the Mississippi ; and the 
fervid emotion of Mrs. Alfred Mellon, when in the last 
act Nelly O’Neill recovers the lost child, touched every 
heart and evoked hearty applause. The scenery is very 
beautiful, and the general style of the stage management 
particularly effective. During the recess the house has 
been splendidly redecorated from designs of singular ele- 
gance furnished by Mr. W.S. Webster, and a new act- 
drop has been painted by Mr. Hawes Craven. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The winter season set in with its usual drollery on Mon- 
day night at this favourite theatre, the season being ‘‘ in- 
augurated,” as the phase goes, under the pleasant though 
not very novel circumstances, with Sheridan's admirable 
comedy of The Rivals. The subsidiary entertainments were 
of a light and miscellaneous description, comprising the 
comedietta of My Unele’s W’ ill, the farce of A Kiss m the 
Dark, and the immortal burletta of No Song no Supper. 

————— 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Lytton’s (Lord) King Arthur, a Poem. illustrated crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cl. 
O’Shaughnessy’s An Epic of Women and other Poems, 6s. cloth. 

Cat (The) and Her Cousins, Stories for Little People, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Disraeli’s (Right Hon. B.) Lothair, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
Drifted and Sifted, a Domestic Chronicle of 17th Century, 9s. 

Flora, or Self-Deception, by A. L. 0. E., 12mo, 3s. cloth, 

Gentle Life (The) ‘‘ Queen Edition,” 10s, 6d. cloth. 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


; Tue ARC DE TRIOMPHE in Paris is to be turned into an 
iron-clad fort. 


Mr. William Howitt is writing a poem on the war. 


Mr. Macready, the ex-tragedian, is about to publish a 
volume of his reminiscences of Dickens, 

Mdme. Krauss, of the Italian Opera-house in Paris, h 
been engaged for La Scala, at Milan. ah fe tho 

The illness of Mdlle. Nilsson in New York has caused the 
series of concerts organised for her to be suspended. 


_ Another novel by Garibaldi is announced. It is being 
issued as a feuilleton in the Eco d’/talia, a newspaper ‘‘repre- 
senting the Italian press in New York.” 

Mdme. Adelina Patti, on her way to St Petersburg, gave 
three concerts in Holland—one at Amsterdam, the second at 
the Hague, and the other at Rotterdam. 

We were told the other day that one of Mdme. Grisi’s 
younger daughters promises to take high rank as a singer, in 
right of her remarkable natural gifts. 

‘A statement is current that an eminent London publisher 
has offered 10,0001. for the exclusive right, for ten years, of 
publishing the revised version of the Bible now in progress. 

Madame Goldschmidt-Lind is expected shortly in the 
United States, where the remembrance of her great vocal 
powers still remains among admirers of the queen of song. 

A letter from Dieppe, addressed to La Liberté, dated 
October 10, says that Alexandre Dumas is staying at Pays, a 
village in the neighbourhood, in a dying state, He is tenderly 
nursed by his son and daughter, 

Messrs. Fields and Osgood, of Boston, announce an illus- 
trated Christmas book, called ‘* Winter Poems,” which will 
contain poems new and old by Mr. Emerson, Mr. Whittier, 
Prof. Longfellow and Mr, Bryant. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Watts are preparing for publication a 
volume of poetry, under the title of ‘Aurora: a Volume of 
Verse by a Husband and Wife.” Mrs, Watts will be 
remembered under her maiden name of Anna Mary Howitt. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall promise new novels by the author 
of **Guy Livingstone,” by Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville, Lady 
Wood, the Hon. W. G. Craven, Mrs. Brookfield, and Mr. 
Edmund Yates. 

Herr Bleibtreu, the Crown Prince’s Painter in Ordinary, is 
now putting upon canvas at Versailles, from sketches made 
upon the various fields of battle, two large pictures, of the 
‘Heir to the Throne at Worth” and the ‘ King at Sedan.” 


Among the eminent foreign artists who are now residing in 
London in consequence of the events in France are the painters 
Gerdme, Fleury, and Isabey, and the well-known pianist 
Mdme. Sarvady (Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss). 


Mr. G. F. Rowe, who is well known for his character of 
“‘ Wilkins Micawber,”’ will shortly re-appear in London at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Wilkie Collins is now engaged in 
dramatising his popular story of ‘‘No Name,” for Mr. Rowe 
to present the character of Captain Wragge. 

The National Zeitung states that the picture gallery of 
Strasburg has been completely destroyed. Among the most 
remarkable works were the betrothal of St. Catherine to the 
child Jesus, by Memling; a Madonna, by Pietro Perugino ; 
and several religious paintings by Philippe de Champagne. 

We hear that there will appear shortly a series of twelve 
brief poems by the Poet Laureate, which are connected by a 
love-story, and will be illustrated by as many designs by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes. The verses will be accompanied by music 
the composition of Mr. Sullivan, and issued in a handsome 
manner as a table-book of the first class in square octavo. 


Mr. Michael William Balfe, the popular English com 
died on Thursday last week at hi greene oar aoe 
Abbey, Herts. He was seized with a sharp attack of 
bronchitis about ten days since, but his illness only 
assumed a serious aspect on the Saturday. Mr. Balfe 
was in his sixty-third year. A portrait and biography will 
appear in our next. 

The Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and the Sheriffs 
attended at the Workmen’s International Exhibition on Tues- 
day, in order to announce the awards of the jurors. In con- 
sequence, however, of the great length of the list, and of the 
impossibility of making the names heard over the hall, it was 
arranged that it should not be read, but at once printed for 
publication. 

Plenteous entertainment was given on Saturday at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, which is now under the management of 
Messrs. B. Webster and F. B. Chatterton. At seven o’clock 
commenced Mr. Falconer’s Peep o’ Day, in which Mr. Shiel 
Barry played the part originally sustained by the author, and 
by way of substantial dessert to this copious feast of ‘ sensa- 
tion,” the playgoers of Oxford-street were regaled with two 
acts oe Andrew Halliday’s Great City. The house was 
crowded. 


A small, but most desirable improvement is about to be 
made at the grave of Wordsworth in the churchyard of Gras- 
mere, where the body of the poet was laid between a yew tree 
of his own planting and an aged thorn. The railing erected 
at the spot, while enclosing the graves of the poet and his 
wife, has left the graves of their three infant children unpro- 
tected, so that visitors might frequently be seen treading upon 
ae faded while looking at the ree resting-place of the parents. 

‘he railing is now very properly about to be ex 
to enclose the graves OL the Pas reh fos eesokes 

The difficulties of communication and the scarci 
have driven those of the Paris journals schigh Seno pe 
lished to a variety of shifts. Some consist of a single r e. 
printed on silk paper, copies of which, with the title. aa 
margin cut off in order to make them as light as possible ‘are 
despatched by balloon post, and occasionally rezch their sub- 
scribers. The Gaulois, which, prior to the siege, was a broad- 
side of four pages, is now reduced to the size of A sheet of note 
paper, almost as light as a feather. It is not printed on both 
sides, nor, indeed, is it printed at all. It is lithographed, and 
consists of four short and narrow columng, filled with writing 
so minute that to read it would be a sore trial fox one’s eyes. 


Christmas is making si : ; ays than 
one. Definite Sasecrioriy as pet tne Teor "out re- 
specting forthcoming Christmas pantomimes and Christmas 
annuals, &c. As yet the announcements of these latter are 
unusually free from the mysterious catch-words and sensational 
one lines which formerly so frequently heralded their publica- 
tion. The theatrical managers are commencing to make their 
arrangements for the pantomimes. Mr. N elson Lee, a veteran 
at the business, has been engaged to produce the Drury-lane 
Christmas novelty. For St. James’s Theatre Mr. Charles 
Millwood, also an old hand, is writing the Christmas burlesque; 
and the Adelphi, it is believed, will rely on Mr. Farnie. ‘The 
Strand Theatre is going to bave something unusually good, 
but final arrangements have yet to be made. Preparations 
are speedily going on at most of the other theatres. 
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Che eluest Fashions. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 


ETS of under-clothing, consisting of the three most 
important pieces—chemise, drawers, and gown—are 
made of the same materials, and trimmed to match. 
Garments for ordinary use are ornamented with needle- 
work, tucks — perpendicular, horizontal, or diagonal—and 
fluted or pleated ruffles. The latter are made of linen- 
finished cambric, in box-pleats, stitched flatly, and held 
by a band at the top. Close needlework has been most 
used for a long time, but the more stylish garments indi- 
cate a return to the open English embroidery, with much 
lace-work, eyelets, and compass patterns. A new German 
lace, with Valenciennes designs, can scarcely be distin- 
guished from real Valenciennes. It is very fine, with 
feathery edges, yet will wear as well as the real article, 
or as the strong patent laces. The machine embroidery 
from Hamburg wears as well as needlework, and its 
designs are prettier, more elaborate, and more evenly 


I’ig. 2.—FANCY TRIMMING. 


wrought. Valenciennes edging, insertion, and medallions, 
with appliqué embroidery, are the trimmings of handsome 
suits for trousseaux. The lace medallions are square or 
hexagonal, an inch or larger in size, with a butterfly or 
rose-bud wrought in the centre. To hold these in posi- 
tion they are surrounded by tiny bands of linen a seam in 
width, stitched in at each edge by the sewing-machine. 
The band and sleeves of a chemise, the yoke ofa gown, 
and the edges of drawers, are formed of three or four rows 
of medallions finished with lace. Rows of insertion placed 
diagonally, and separated by inch-wide bands of linen 


Fig. 4,—INFANT’S FLANNEL (OPEN). 


cambric in tiny tucks, compose chemise yokes, and trim 
the entire front of gowns. 

Chemise bands are of medium width, narrower than 
those lately worn. Tucked fronts are added to the 
plainest garments ; and handsome chemises are made with 
a separate fall from the neck, trimmed elaborately, and 
intended to extend over the corsets as a cover. Puffed 
sleeves are but little worn; those slightly full, and 
sloping narrow towards the top, are most admired. The 
newest chemises are mostly in sacque shape, with the 
sleeves cut in the garment and buttoned on the shoulders, 
thus dispens- ing with an 
opening in front of the 
band. The full body is 
set on the bandiin tiny 
box - pleats instead _— of 
gathers ; and these pleats 


when pressed smoothly 
give the ap- pearance of a 
tucked  gar- ment. The 
sloped che- mise with two 


four short 
after the sel- 
been sewn to- 
gether, is the most gene- 
rally ap- Pp. Fao; viewd 
shape ; but overtasked mothers and housewives, whose 
object is to save labour, use the straight chemise 
that has. merely the two long seams of the sel- 
vedges, dispensing with the felled sloped seams. The 
length of the sleeves is added at the neck of the 
chemise ; a third of the width of the muslin of the length 
of the sleeves is cut from the garment, leaving a full piece 
on each side, which is slit open to the requisite distance, 
gathered to a band, and made to form puffed sleeves. 
Add tiny three-cornéred gussets to ‘fround” the sleeve 
on the band, and the gar- 
ment is ready to have the 
band —hem- med orstitch- 
ed on, This saves the sew- 
ing of gores and sleeve 
gussets, It is necessary 
that yard - wide muslin 
be used for such che- 
mises. These Straight gar- 
ments are ob- Jectionable 


long gores, or 
ones, cut 
vedyes have 


L’ig. 7.—BIB (FRONT), 


for fleshy per- Sons, as they 
have too much fulness 
round the body. F 

We have Fig. 8,—vie (BACK). described 
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these easily-made garments for the benefit of those 
who have no time to make them otherwise. On a 
young lady whose time is all her own such a gar- 


rig. 1.—EMBROIDERED SASH, 


ment would bespeak indolence or bad taste. Badly- 
made, untrimmed, untidy under-clothing is unpardonable 
in a lady, as a suflicient supply for neatness and comfort 
is within the reach of very limited means. Six suits of 
chemises and drawers are enough for ordinary use. Sub- 
stantial trimmings made by the wearer—such as corded 
and tucked bands and sleeves of chemises, bodies tucked 
perpendicularly in yoke-shape, neatly hemmed and rolled 
ruffles of linen cambric, tatting, needle-worked vines and 
scallops, appliqué or transfer work, and tucks, puffs, and 
ruffles on drawers—all add greatly to the beauty of the 
garment, and add but little tothe expense. Itis the neat 
work on such garments that specially commends them, 
The long seams should have narrow and even “ fells sa 
the selvedges should be so lightly overcast that they may 
be flattened with the thumb nail ; the gathers should be 
regular and rubbed into position, instead of being scraped 
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Fig. 6.—PALETOT. 


with a pin; the hem around the bottom should be two 
inches wide, and sloped at the ends of the seams to make 
it set smoothly; and the gussets and band should be care- 
fully hemmed on to the body, taking a stitch in each 
gather. 

Drawers opening on the sides are generally worn. 
They are made quite short, and are rather narrow at the 
knee. Turkish drawers are not in favour. 

Yoke gowns conceal the figure best. Two and a half 
widths of muslin make the shirt of the gown fall enough 
for comfort. Square yokes in Pompadour shape are now 
most often seen. These are especially pretty made of 
tiny perpendicular tucks, bordered with a puff and German 
lace. Elaborately trimmed gowns, handsome e1ough for 
breakfast robes, have medallions or lace insertion forming 


Fig. 11.—Pareror, 
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the entire yoke, edging both widths of the front, extend- 
ing up the outer seams of the coat-slecves, and are 
finished round the skirt by tucks and fluted ruffles. Blue, 
mauve, or rose-coloured silk is placed under the lace to 
display it. : 

Dressing sacqnes are made with trimmed yokes, and 
plain, short, full skirts. These are designed for combing 
wraps and peignoirs, and are merely to be worn in the 
bedroom, but matrons at home wear them to breakfast, 
and find them cool and pleasant for négligee morning 
dress. 


The closely-gored petticoat lately worn is giving place 
to a fuller skirt with four widths, all of which are slightly 
sloped at the top. The trimming for walking skirts is 
horizontal tucks, and ruffles either gathered and fluted, 
or else pleated on. A skirt of this kind, with a short 
under-skirt made full about the hips, is what is worn by 
most ladies out-doors. Trained skirts are gored on the 
sides and in front, and made the length of the dress with 
which they are to be worn. 

All-wool flannels a yard wide, with a vine of silk em- 
proidery near the edge, make nice petticoats. The width 


Lig. 3.—FANCY TRIMMING, | 


of the flannel is the length of the skirt. Two yardsanda 
half are enough for a skirt. A hemmed edge is more 
admired than when finished with scallops. 

In our next number we shall have many novelties in 
overskirts, sleeves, trimmings, &c., to describe. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Empromerrep SasH.—Stylish sash of black 
gros grain, with the ends fringed and embroidered with 
coloured silks to match the dress with which it is to be 
worn. The top is finished off by four large bows. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Fancy Trimmines.—Fig. 2 is worked 
with two different kinds of braid, plain and vandyke. 
It will be found very useful for children’s pinafores, petti- 
coats, &c. Fig. 3 would be better for children’s dregseg. 
It should be worked in satin stitch, with two shades of 
silk, These trimmings can easily be worked from the 


design. 

Figs. 4and 5.— Basy’s 
FLANNEL.— This is a 
most _ ser- viceable ar- 
ticle for wearing 
overababy’s diaper, to 
prevent a chill or pro- 
tect the child’s 
clothing. The flannel 
can easily be cut from 
our illustra- tion sssit 
should be bound 
round with flannel 
binding,and = Fig. 5, —1Nvant’s FLANNEL then — ga- 
thered into (CLOSED). a narrow 
band A button- 


hole is made in the front, through which the strings are 
drawn. Fig. 4 represents it open; fig. 5 the way in 
which it should be closed. : ; 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Bany’s Biz of piqué lined with muslin 
and trimmed with white woven braid and lace two-fifths 
of an inch wide. : 

Fig 9.—Bib of white piqué lined with muslin, and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and insertion. Two 
buttons serve to fasten the shoulder-ends. 

Fig. 10.—White quilted bib trimmed with a narrow 
insertion, and frills round the arm-hole. 


Fig. 6.—Patetor.—Made of fawn-coloured cashmere, 


trimmed with 
black velvet 
three quar - 
tassel tringe 
inches wide. 
paletot and 
tinished by a 
of the same 
Line the col- 


bias strips of 
an inch and 
ters wide, and 
nearly three 
The back of 
the sleevesare 
deep pleating 
material, 
lar with silk 


and fasten with three 
buttons and SY tassels, 

Fig. 11. --- vw Croru Pate- 
Tot. — This Fig. 9.—zrp. paletot will be 
found more suitable — for 


an elderly lady ; it should be made of dark blue ladies’ 


cloth. 
fringe. 


The trimming consists of black lace and tassel 
The back is cut rather deep, and pointed ; the 


sides are fastened to the front by blue cloth bows to form 
long flowing sleeves. 


Gl orh-Gable, 


Fig. 1.—Tor1Let-Mat 1n Crocuer.—Small mats are re- 
quired in nearly every apartment, but those executed in 


crochet are more espe- 
cially suit- ed for bed- 
room and dressing- 
room _ ser- vice. They 
are strong, " ornamen- 
tal, and easily 
worked. Our illus- 
tration is commenced 
in the cen- tre and con- 
tinued round and 
round, the pattern be- 
ing worked = = In treble 
stitch, with Z the inter- 


mediate 


Fig. 10, -——BIB, 


parts in 


OctoBER 29, 1870.] 


chain. Care must be taken that the 
chained lines are left the right length, 
so that they neither draw the work 
up nor leave it too loose. The edge 
may be completed either with the 
small pattern given in the engraving, 
or a wider edging worked separately 
may besewnon. A fringe is sometimes 
preferred, as saving additional work. 


Fig. 2. — Frorat ALPHABET IN 
Emproivery. — A_ tasteful alphabet, 
expressly designed for embroidery 
which the whole of the letters are sup- 
plied at the same time, being regular 
and harmonious in character, and all 
of equal dimensions, will, we think, be 
most useful to many of our lady 
readers. There are few things in more 
constant demand than initials, since 
even in one house and for one family a 
large variety may be required ; and 
when supplied only at intervals it 
must almost necessarily follow that 
sizes will vary, and that discrepancies 
must disturb that regularity of effect 
so necessary to the beauty which is 
dependent upon it. The alphabet we 
are now introducing, being comprised 
in one page, will be always easy of re- 
ference. Extreme delicacy of work is 
necessary, as well as great precision in 
preserving the curves of the letters, 
particularly when they are very small. 
The letters will be found suitable for 
many purposes. Being large, they 
form an ornamental corner without 
any addition for handkerchiefs. If re- 
quired for table linen, &c., they look 
extremely handsome, worked in a more 
bold style, and well raised. For cam- 
bric a very fine cotton should be 
used, as we have so often urged. 


Che Hadies’ Garden, 


By a Lapy, 
——————< 


N order to grow window plants well, it will be requisite to 
study a variety of things. First of all, there is the air of 
your sitting-room, and it is no slight matter to regulate this 
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Fig. 1.—TOILET-MAT IN CROCHET. 


point ; for, although many plants want considerable warmth, 
heat, without fresh air, would be as injurious to them as it 
would be to oneself. Some folks, I know, sit in heated stove- 
houses all the winter—I cannot compare their rooms to any- 
thing else ; they feel languid, they look pale, they lack energy, 
and they take cold. So itis with their plants, they grow 
lanky and become diseased ; they get too little light in pro- 
portion to the heat, 


Fig, 2.—FLORAL ALPHABET IN EMBROIDERY, 
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Flowers ought to be placed as close to 
the windows as possible in winter during 
the day, and when the light is gone, 
and we close the curtains, light the lamp, 
and draw near the fire, let us not forget 
to look occasionally at the thermometer, 
or to sprinkle the foliage of our pets a 
little time previous to our shutting up 
the room. This process will aid to ‘keep 
the plants healthy ; but it must be done 
before night, otherwise, when the fire is 
put out and we retire to bed, the 
leaves, should they not be perfectly dry, 
will suffer from the decline in the heat of 
the room. I always recommend people 
to stop the register of the grate after the 
fire has been perfectly extinguished, in 
order to retain the hot air in the room 
on very cold nights. 

The best plants for a window garden 
are pelargoniums, fnchsias, little shrubby 
calceolarias, and balsams, at least 
have found them so, when living in a 
town ; but with proper care, camellias, a 
cytisus, or a daphne, will thrive. Heaths 
are more delicate, smoke injures them 
sadly, and although they are sold in Lon- 
don for window and balcony adornment, 
they generally die when they go out of 
bloom. Heaths, to stand the winter 
well, ought to be put in a spare room, 
and plenty of air given them on mild 
days. They require light also, but in 
severe weather I believe darkening the 
room by closing the windows and 
shutters, and so keeping out the frost, is 
better than fire heat for them, and for 
camellias too. 

Calceolarias ought to be cut back in 
October, lifted, and fresh potted. About 
ten days after they should be placed 
near the glass in a cool room, and kept 
tolerably moist all winter. They will 
then do nicely to turn out into boxes for 
the outside of a window in April. 


Geraniums required for the same pur- 

pose should be packed pretty closely 

in an old box about the end of October; every leaf 
should be picked off, and even the soft points of the shoots 
removed ; allow the soil to get dry, and store the plants away 
in a dry, rather dark place. Directly the stems begin to 
shoot, as they will in March or early in April, give more 
water, and remove into pots or larger boxes, where 
they are to bloom. If these hints are attended to 
now, a fine lot of hardy plants for the outside of the 
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windows next season, will, or at any rate ought to be, the 
result. 

A good plant for the inside of the window in winter is the 
Neapolitan violet—some call it, ‘‘Tree violet.” It should 
have been divided into small pieces in April, and planted out 
in a little box with rich free soil, so that by the end of Sep- 
tember the plants intended for the window in winter should 
be fit for potting. 

If this has not been done, get some Russian and Neapolitan 
violets from your nurseryman, and do not forget, when April 
comes with its soft winds and genial showers, to propagate 
slips for the following winter. 

Musk, Chinese primroses, polyanthuses, mignonette, and 
cyclamens are all good winter window plants ; but they all 
need proper preparation, and had I began these papers earlier 
in the season, that essential should not (in the shape of hints) 
be lacking. 

Primulas should be sown in May, in a flower-pot, and placed 
in a window, the pot covered, until the seeds appear, with a 
piece of glass. Once they, the seedlings, are up, give air and 
prick them off. Three in a pot, as they grow, give more 
room, afford them a pot each, and when the summer heat is 
at its height, place them in a north aspect, remove as autumn 
comes on, and by November your pets should be in full bloom. 

Mignonette you should sow in August for winter, and 
your musk plants ought to have been sent to sleep in July, 
or even earlier, by allowing the soil to get dry until Sep- 
tember, when they should have been turned out of the pots. 
T have often found a musk plant so treated full of roots, and 
have filled half a dozen pots with them. 

Water freely each shoot when planting it; and once the 
shoots have peeped through the soil, keep the soil con- 
stantly moist—musk is a very thirsty flower. 

Wall-flowers sown in March will bloom all winter in- 
doors. 

Dwarf pompone chrysanthemums look well in a window 
or stand, but they should not be over two feet in height. 
Myrtles (and everybody likes myrtles), oak-leaved geraniums. 
and heliotropes are all suitable for window culture. 

It may be observed that I have in this letter treated of only 
common flowers, but I purpose to give a few hints ere long 
on succulent plants (the cactus tribe), and other interestin 
flowers, which, with due care, will bloom in autumn an 
early winter. HELEN E. WATNEY. 

Beaumaris. 


Che Housekeeper. 


PICKLES. 


MHOSE philosophic spirits who regulate their diet by the 
4 laws of definite proportions, who weigh out their food by 
ounces and drachms, and who, in respect of drams, take none 
at all, have drawn a sharp line in matters of provent between 
essentials and non-essentials. But the majority of the world 
plodding comfortably along beaten and familiar ways, is 
ecntent to take things less mathematically ; and, especially 
when it is at table, finding many ‘‘non-essentials” quite agree- 
able, if not necessary, it proceeds to enjoy them sans fagon. 

Pickles are prominent among the things which philosophers 
abuse, and the people enjoy. We are gravely told that 
pickles are simply ‘‘sponges for vinegar,” and that vinegar is 
a corrosive acid which eats into, and consumes the coat of the 
stomach, thus playing havoc, and letting loose the dyspeptic 
Cogs of war, who gnaw so many of us with ruthless teeth. 
This is a very great pity, if it be so, for people in general are 
fond of pickles, their stomachs seeming to crave them ; and 
what people crave and like they will eat, in spite of all the 
philosophers and their weights and measures. 

But it may very reasonably be questioned whether that 
craving of the stomach which can only be satisfied with acids 
and spice is an unnatural one, and whether we are guilty of 
insensate conduct in satisfying it. This craving, be it remem- 
bered, grows more intense as we approach the tropics, those 
regions in which acid fruits, hot vegetables, and spices have 
their habitat. It seems to be the natural effect of those 
warm climates, and a sort of danger-signal thrown out by the 
stomach in token that it is languid in the exercise of its func- 
tions, and needs a certain amount of persuasion to encourage 
it to go on to work with the right sort of energy. So also, in 
temperate climates, the craving for acids is greater during hot 
and exhausting weather ; and, in individuals, at those periods 
of their lives when, through some functional disturbance, the 
digestion is pushed from its equilibrium. It has often been 
remarked that girls are peculiarly exercised upon the pickle 
question just at the period of their transition into woman- 
hood, when the whole system is in a state of commotion and 
excitement, and so many new functions of life are being 
pushed forward to rapid completion, that the blood has 
necessarily to neglect its ancient ally, the stomach, unless 
reminded of its existence by the pursuasive pungency of 
vinegar and its compounds. 

Eating, properly considered, is a much more intricate and a 
much more delicate process than the mere sending to the 
stomach a certain weight and bulk of masticated substance 
called food. After the teeth and esophagus have done their 
work, the real process has only just begun, and, so far as the 
stomach is concerned, that old prove:b about the easiness of 
taking a horse to water, and the impossibility of making him 
drink, applies wonderfully well. You can swallow anything 
—raw meat, putrid meat, train-oil ; but can you persuade the 
stomach to receive it kindly? Will the stomach under- 
take to convert food into blood if that food is unsalted? But 
Salt is a condiment, just as pepper and vinegar are condi- 
nents, and the functions that demand the coadjuvance and 
stimulating influence of a substance so foreign to its tissues 
as salt, may well go a step farther, and ask for pepper and 
Vinegar now and then. Itis these things to which is due 
the difference we make between sapid and insipid food—a 
mela which, in the vocabulary of the stomach, is usually 
the pees between the digestible and indigestible food. 
Seme food is made sapid enough by cooking, some needs 
seasoning. Sometimes the stomach is strong enough to do its 
work unaided ; sometimes it demands, and should receive 
extraneous help. 2 

There are many occasions upon which vinegar promotes 
digestion, and contributes largely. to bodily tealih end Gorctoie 
The best shape in which the stomach can receive vinegar is in 
the form of pickles. ieee g 

It is the purpose of this article to guide the intelligent 
housewife in the preparation of the best sort of =e of 
those varities commonly approved in this country. Each 
recipe has been thoroughly tried, and is vouched for as being 
excellent. E 

To have good pickles you must have good Vinegar. Perhaps 
the best vinegar that can be trusted for pickles is that which 
is—not made—but which make itself from pure cider. Wine 
vinegar is too sharp for most kinds of pickles, is not always to 
be obtained, and is seldom pure. . P 

Cucumbers, as the thirstiest of all green things, and having 
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the greatest capacity for absorbing vinegar, have been gene- 
rally accepted as the universal and representative pickle. A3 
such, I give them the precedence here. Assuming that you 
wish to prepare a two-gallon jar full of pickled cucumbers, 
I proportion the recipe to that. The cucumbers are best of a 
medium size, the large being tough, and the small ones insipid. 

The right size will be when it will require about fifty to fill 
your jar. é 

Wash fifty cucumbers and lay them in the jar, covering them 
with two or three nice green leaves of Savoy cabbage (which 
help to give the pickles a fine colour.) Make a brine of alum 
salt strong enough to bear an egg, skim it carefully, and when 
it boils pour it over the cucumbers. This process is to be 
performed on each of three successive mornings, when the 
pickles will have been properly salted. ‘To take the salt out 
of them you next scald them in good hard cider or diluted 
vinegar, and lay them on a waiter to drain. Now put into 
your bell-metal kettle one and a half gallons of vinegar, to- 
gether with a lump of alum the size of a nutmeg, the slices of 
a medium-sized root of horse-radish, and one ounce each of 
celery seed, whole-grain black pepper, and white mustard 
seed, and a few sprigs of mace, and keep this on the stove 
till it boils, Lay your cucumbers neatly back in the jar, add- 
ing to them three white onions well stuck with cloves, and 
two small peppercorns ; cover all with the cabbage leaves, 
pour the spiced vinegar over them while still hot, and, when 
the jar is cool, tie it up neatly with stout paper and twine, 
and put in the cellar or a cool closet. The pickles should be 
examined occasionally, and, if they show a disposition to rise 
too high for the vinegar, weigh them down with an inverted 
saucer or plate. This method of preparing cucumbers has 
been in use among our family for a long while, and will be 
found unexceptionable by all who try it. 

Sliced Cucumber, or Cucumber Picolilly.—This excellent 
pickle is made by paring one peck of full-grown cucumbers, 
cutting them into moderately thick slices, putting over them 
half a pint of salt, and letting them stand five or six hours. 
(Some, who think onions an improvement, add one-third 
the quantity of white onions, neatly sliced.) After they are 
salted drain them in a sieve until quite dry, then put them 
into a jar, and cover them with vinegar to which has been 
added a tablespoonful of black pepper, a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, two ounces of mustard-seed, a few 
blades of mace, and one gill each of olive-oil and white 
wine (sherry or Madeira will do.) This pickle keeps 
better if put away in small jars, and kept tightly 
covered with oiled cloth or paper in a cool place. 


(To be concluded. ) 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


OMELET.—Put your omelet pan on the stove, with a spoon- 
ful of butter; keep it so hot that the butter will almost 
brown in it, but not quite ; break six fresh eggs into a clean 
bowl ; if fresh, the whites will be clear, and the yolks quite 
round ; add a teaspoon of milk for every egg ; whip the whole 
as thoroughly as for sponge cake. When light put the 
whipped eggs and milk into the omelet pan, and set it directly 
over the fire. As it begins to cook take a thin-bladed knife 
and run it carefully under the bottom of the egg so as to let 
that which is not cooked run beneath. If the fire is right 
the whole mass will instantly puff and swell and cook ina 
minute, but great care is needed that it does not burn on the 
bottom, as scorched egg is very disagreeable and would ruin 
the whole. It is not necessary to wait till the whole mass is 
solid, for its own heat will cook it after it has been taken up, 
but begin at one side at once, and carefully. 

SpiceD Brerr,—Boil a shin of ten or twelve pounds of beef 
until the meat readily falls from the bone. Pick the meat to 
pieces and mash the gristle very fine, rejecting all parts that 
are too hard to mash. Set the liquor in which it was boiled 
away till cool; then take off all the fat. Boil the liquor down 
to a pint and a half ; then return the meat to the liquor, and, 
while hot, add any salt and pepper that may be needed, a half 
teaspoonful of cloves, the same of cinnamon, a little nutmeg, 
a half teaspoonful of parsley, chopped fine, a very little sage 
and summer savory, if agreeable—not quite half of a galt- 
spoonful. Let it boil up once, and put it into amould or deep 
dish to cool. Cut in thin slices for breakfast or tea. 

ORANGE Puppincs.—Peel and cut five good sweet, juicy 
oranges into thin slices, taking out all the seeds. Pour over 
them a coffee-cup of white sugar. Let a pint of milk get 
boiling hot by setting it into some boiling water ; add the 
yolks of three eggs, well beaten, one tablespoonful of corn 
starch, made smooth with a little cold milk. Stir all the time, 
and as soon as thickened pour it over the fruit. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, adding a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
spread over the top for frosting. Set it into the oven fora 
few minutes to harden. Eat cold or hot for dinner or tea. 
Substitute berries of any kind, or peaches, if you like them 
better than oranges. 

A Dutcu Disu.—Pare and slice as many potatoes as are 
needed for the size of your family ; put them intoa deep dish ; 
pour in as much milk or cream as will fill the dish and not 
bake over. Stir in a little salt and pepper ; lay some slices 
of salt pork over the top, cut thin; and bake two hours. Be 
careful and not put too much salt, as the pork will season it 
almost enough. 


ALIEN Return.—A Parliamentary return has been printed 
showing the number, name, style, and title of the ‘‘ Aliens” 
who have received certificates of neutralisation from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department from 
the year 1854; and also a further list of such aliens as, from 
the year 1847 inclusive, have obtained from the Legislature 
Acts of Neutralisation, including the right of sitting in 
Parliament, and being sworn members of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. The former return, which occupies twenty-four 
pages, comprising a list of a little over 2,000 names, including 
inter alios, Prince Christian of Augustenburg, Prince Ernest 
Leopold of Leiningen, Prince Demetrius Rhodocarakis, the 
Count d’Albani, Count von Bothmer, Frederick Max Miiller, 
Meyer Mendelssohn, Count Teleki de Szek, and Dr. Charles 
Albert Weber. The latter list, which occupies only a single 
column, includes Sir Richard Tufton, and his son Henry, 
Sir John Dalberg Acton (now Lord Acton), 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND Pitits.—Sudden changes of tempera- 
ture sorely try all persons subject to rheumatism, sciatica, tic doloreux 
and many maladies scarcely less painful, though of shorter dura- 
tion. On the first attack of stiffness or suffering in any muscle, 
joint, or nerve, recourse should immediately be had to fomentations 
of the seat of the disease with hot brine, and by subsequent rubbing 
in this remarkable Ointment the uneasiness of the part will be 
assuaged, inflammation subdued, and swelling reduced. ‘The Pills, 
simultaneously taken, will rectify constitutional disturbances and 
renew the strength. No remedies heretofore discovered have 
proved so effective as the Ointment and Pills for removing gouty, 


rheumatic, and scrofulous attacks, which afflict all ages, and are 
commonly hereditary. 
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THE QUEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week with Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove out 
with Princess Louise, attended by the Marchioness of Ely 
and Lady Florence Seymour. His Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold went out driving. The Duke of Argyll and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne left the Castle. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out, attended by 
the Hon. Emily Cathcart, and in the afternoon drove out to 
Alt-na-Guithasack with Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, 
and the Marchioness of Ely. The Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
had the honour of dining with the Queen. 

On Wednesday morning the Queen and Princess Beatrice, 
attended by the Marchioness of Ely, paid a visit to Dr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, at the manse, and afterwards inspected the 
parish school at Crathie. In the afternoon Her Majesty, at- 
tended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove to Tilliepronie, and 
honoured Sir John and Lady Clark with a visit. The Hon. 
Lady Biddulph had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen walked out on Thursday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove out, also with 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. The 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster had the honour of dining with 
Her Majesty. 

On Friday the Queen, accompanied by her Royal Highness 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Marchioness of Ely, 
drove to the Linn of Quoich. Prince Leopold, attended by 
Dr. Poore and Mr. Collins, went to Tilliepronie to visit Sir 
John and Lady Clark. Princess Louise went out driving, 
His Excellency Monsieur, Madame, and Miss Van de Weyer 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and Royal Family. 

On Saturday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
drove out in the morning, and in the afternoon Her Majesty 
again drove out, with Prince Leopold, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Ely. Earl de Grey and Ripon arrived at the 
Castle, and had the honour of dining with the Queen. The 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster had also the honour of dining with 
Her Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by 
the Marchioness of Ely and Viscount Bridport, were present 
at Divine Service at the Parish Church of Crathie. The Rev. 
Dr. Taylor officiated. 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell and {Mr. Edmund Harrison 
arrived at the Castle. Earl de Grey and Ripon and the Right 
E. Cardwell had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Princess of Wales drove out on Thursday last week, 
attended by Viscountess Walden. Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian visited the Prince and Princess of Wales, and remained 
to luncheon. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, went out shooting in Richmond-park. 
The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by Viscountess 
Walden. Prince Arthur visited the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Monday attended by 
Viscountess Walden. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
Viscountess Walden. 

The Hon. Mrs. W. Grey succeeded Viscountess Walden as 

Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. 
— Their Royal Highnesses the Prinee and Princess of Wales 
will arrive at Sandringham House for the winter next month. 
The Prince of Wales will visit Lord and lady Walsingham at 
Merton Hall, near Thetford, on November 21, and will shoot for 
several days through Lord Walsingham’s well-stocked pre- 
serves. 


Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, arrived at 
Frogmore on Saturday, on a visit to Prince and Princess 
Christian. His royal highness returned to the Ranger’s 
Lodge, Greenwich, on Sunday evening. His royal highness 
will visit the Guildhall in a few days, when a fine memorial 
window of stained glass, intended to commemorate the Prince 
Consort, will be publicly unveiled. 

Prince Christian left Frogmore on Monday morning, on a 
visit to the Duke of Rutland at Cheveley-park, Newmarket. 

The Hon. Mary Emma Pitt has been appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s Maids of Honour in ordinary, in the room of Lady 
Florence Catherine Seymour, resigned. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained the following official 
announcement under date October 24: ‘‘Her Majesty in 
Council was this day pleased to declare her consent to a 
contract of matrimony between her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Louise Caroline Alberta and John George Edward Henry 
Douglas Sutherland Campbell (commonly called the Marquis 
of Lorne), which consent Her Majesty has also caused to be 
signified under the Great Seal.” 

The unveiling of the equestrian statue of the Queen erected 
in front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, which is fixed for 
November 3, will be a very interesting ceremony. There will 
be an imposing procession ; and on the steps of St. George’s 
Hall will be placed about 1,000 children from the different 
local schools and institutions. In the evening the Mayor will 
give a grand banquet at the Townhall. 

The State apartments at Windsor Castle will be closed on 
and after Monday, the 31st inst., until further orders. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Countess of Loudoun has left Doniugton-park, Leices- 
tershire, for Bournemouth, where a villa has been engaged for 
her ladyship’s use during the ensuing winter. The Countess 
will remain at Bournemouth until April. 

The remains of the late Countess of Egmont were removed 
from North House, near Epsom, on Saturday Jast, and de- 
posited in a new vault in Charlton Church Cemetery, Kent, 
the old family vault in Charlton Church being closed. The 
funeral, which was of the simplest character, was attended 
by the Earl as chief mourner, and a few relatives, 

We have to record the death, on Tuesday last week, at 
Elford Hall, near Tamworth, of the Lady Harriett Bagot, 
widow of the Hon. and Right Rev. Richard Bagot, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Her ladyship was the youngest and last 
of the surviving issue of George, fourth Earl of Jersey, and 
was born 19th March, 1788. . She married in 1806 the Hon. 
nd Rey. Richard Bagot, third son of William, first Baron 
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Bagot, by whom her ladyship had a large family—seven sons 
and four daughters. : 

His Highness Prince Hassan, unaccompanied by his younger 
brother, Prince Mamouth Bey, has arrived at his new resi- 
dence, near St. Giles’s Church, Oxford. His highness is still 
a member of Christ Church, where it is impossible his suite 
could be provided for, and so, as in the case of the Prince of 
Wales, his highvess is allowed to parsue his studies out of the 
college walls. It is understood that the second son of the 
Viceroy of Egypt will, as previous announced, go to Christ 
Church. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester arrived in town on 
Saturday from Kimbolton Castle, Hants, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne arrived in town on Saturday 
morning from visiting his estates in Ireland. The Marquis, 
accompanied by the Marchioness, who had been staying with 
the Duchess of Abercorn, in Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
left town later in the day for Bowood, Wilts. 

On Thursday evening lust week the Marquis of Lorne gave 
a grand supper and ball to the élite of the town and neigh- 
bourhood in the Townhall, Main-street, Campbeltown. The 
assembly was a large one, over 150 being present. The fine 
hall was splendidly decorated for the occasion. The com- 
pany assembled about nine o’clock, and were received by Lord 
Lorne, who gave each and all a hearty Highland shake of the 
hand. Dancing commenced shortly afterwards, the noble 
Marquis opening the ball by leading foff as his partner Lady 
Campbell of Auchinbreck, and dancing was kept up with 
great spirit till an early hour next morning. The Marquis 
wore on this occasion the ‘‘ garb of Old Gaul.” 

A granite monument has been placed over the grave of the 
late Bishop of Bath and Wells in the palace churchyard, 
adjoining Wells Cathedral. There is cut upon it a plain cross, 
and at the foot there is a mitre cast in bronze. ‘lhe whole 
rests on a white slab. The inscription states that Lord Auck- 
eee was for fifteen years bishop of the diocese of Bath and 

ells, 

The Countess of Kintore and Mr. Dudley Keith Falconer 
have left Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, for Brighton. The Earl 
of Kintore will join the Countess next month at Brighton, 
where they purpose to pass the winter. 

The Countess of Ducie is establishing a home for orphan 
children, under the care and supervision of herself and her 
housekeeper, at her seat at Tortworth, in Gloucestershire. 

We have to announce the death of the Earl of Onslow, 
which occurred on Monday, at Gloucester Villa, Richmond. 
Some months ago his lordship was ailing for a few weeks, but 
since that he has enjoyed almost uninterrupted good health. 
On Sunday night he retired to rest without any apparent 
ailment, but he was taken suddenly ill at an early hour, and 
died at half-past one o’clock on Monday. He was born 
October 25, 1777, and married, July 21, 1818, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. George Fludyer and Lady Mary Fane, 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Westmoreland. He succeeded 
his father in February, 1827, and is succeeded by his grand- 
nephew, William Hillier Onslow, born March 7, 1853, son of 
the late Mr, George Augustus Cranley Onslow, by the eldest 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-General William Fraser 
Bentinck Loftus. 

The Hong-Kong papers announce the death of Emily, the 
youngest daughter of Sir John Bowring, at the Italian Con- 
vent, Hong-Kong, in which she took the vows several years 
ago, as one of the Daughters of Charity, under the name of 
Sister Aloysia. When her father left Hong-Kong in 1859, 
Miss Bowring remained in the field she had chosen. She 
devoted herself especially to education, and is said to have 
effected much good by her Christian exertions. She was 
thirty-seven years of age. Her funeral was attended by the 
principal residents of the foreign community of Hong-Kong. 

The death of Lord§Avonmore on Monday in Dublin is an- 
nounced by the Irish papers. He was in his eighty-first_ year. 
He is succeeded by Major Yelverton, the hero of the Long- 
worth and Yelverton romance. 

The Marchioness of Queensberry was confined of a son on 
Saturday last at Ham Hill, Worcester. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Earl Cowper, K.G., to Katrine Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of Lord and Lady William Maclean Compton, 
took place on Tuesday morning at All Saiats’ Church, Princes- 
gate, the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton being the officiating 
clergyman. Earl Cowper was attended by Colonel Towers 
as groomsman. ‘The bridesmaids were the Ladies Florence 
and Amabel Cowper, the Misses Minna and Mabel Compton, 
Lady Edith Ashley, and Miss Fane. The bride wore a dress of 
white satin, trimmed with Brabant point lace of the seventeenth 
century, a veil of the same, arranged with bouquets of orange 
blossoms, and pearls and diamonds. The bridesmaids’ dresses 
were of white poult de soie, with crimson sashes, and white 
bonnets, trimmed with tulle, marabout feathers, and crimson 
bows. The party afterwards adjourned to the Marquis of 


Northampton’s house, Piccadilly-terrace, where lunch was- 


prepared. The Earl and Countess left for Compton Wynyates, 
the Marquis of Northampton’s seat in Warwickshire, where 
they pass the honeymoon. 

An alliance between the noble houses of Methuen and Com- 
bermere is 2 circumstance of more than local importance. 
Around Corsham, with which Lord Methuen’s family has 
been associated for so many generations, it was natural to 
suppose that so auspicious an event would induce a joyous 
demonstration. On Tuesday morning last week arches of 
evergreens, gay with flags and floral devices, were erected 
along the principal street, whilst every house exhibited some 
kind of decoration. Eleven o’clock was the hour appointed 
for the marriage ceremony. The bride was attired in a train 
of rich satin duchesse covered with point d’Angleterre, 
fastened by bows of satin and orange flowers; she wore a 
superb diamond star, the bridal gift of her mother, and a set 
of handsome jewellery, which had been presented to her by 
her father’s tenantry. Four bridesmaids attended her, viz., 
the Hon. Hester Cotton, Miss Hervey Bathurst, Miss Mild- 
may, and Miss Musgrave, each of whom wore dresses of 
white muslin with trimming of light blue, and bonnets 
trimmed with the same colour. Lord Arthur Hill acted as 
best man to the bridegroom, the other groomsmen being 
Captain Wynne-Finch, Captain Scarlett, and Captain the 
Hon, P. Methuen (of the Scots Fusilier Guards), and Captain 
C. F. Hawker, (of the Royal Wilts Militia). 

On the same day the marriage of Captain William ©, B, 
Ryan, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Staff Corps, with Miss Frances 
Margaret, fourth daughter of Edward Holland, Esq., of 
Dumbleton Hall, and late M.P. for Evesham, was duly 
solemnised in the parish church of Dumbleton. The village 
was decorated on the occasion, as was also the church, and 
very much interest was evinced in the proceedings on all 
sides. The Rev.] E.f W. Holland officiated, assisted by the 
Rev. R. Wedgwood. The school children were regaled on the 
occasion, and the proceedings generally passed off with much 
rejoicing, The happy pair left for Cumberland, where they 
will spend their honeymoon. 
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Captain the Hon. Sydney H. Joliffe and Miss Eaton are to 
be married on Wednesday, the 9th of November. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Sophia Elizabeth Wykeham, 
Baroness Wenman, was proved in London under 30,0007. per- 
sonalty. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate and effects 
of the Hon. Gerald Orlando Manners Bridgeman, third son of 
the Earl of Bradford, was sworn under a nominal sum. 

The will of John Brocklehurst, of Macclesfield, banker, 
dated 1863, was, with three codicils, proved in Chester, on 
the 10th inst., under $00,000, by his executors, William 
Coare and Peter Pownall, the sons of Charles Brocklehurst, 
the nephew. The testator leaves to his daughter Emma, the 
wife of Mr. Dent, of Sudely Castle, Gloucestershire, a legacy 
of 43,0007. (inclusive of the settlement made on her marriage), 
a similar legacy to his daughter Marianne, and to his son 
Philip, already provided for, a legacy of 80,000. His real 
estates and the residue of his personalty he leaves to his sons 
William and Peter, and the children of his deceased son Henry 
in thirds, as therein specified ; the two daughters of his son 
Henry—viz., Marian Worthington and Constance—taking a 
legacy of 10,0007. each as their share of the testator’s property. 

The will of Mr. Frederick Heusch, formerly of Bedford- 
square, but late of the Chestnuts, Wimbledon-common, 
Surrey, was proved ia London on the 10th inst. under 200,000/. 
personalty. 

The will of Mr. William Peek, of Balbam-hill, Surrey, and 
Bemerton-lodge, Norwood, was proved in London on the 16th 
inst., and the personalty sworn under 90,000/. He leaves in 
the business of the firm of Peek Brothers and Winch, of Liver- 
pool, the sum of 20,000/., the interest payable to his wife for 
her life, and the principal, at her decease, to his grand- 
children. He leaves 18,000. to his second son, Richard, for 
his life, and afterwards for the benefit of his son’s children, 
the mansion and residence of Balham-hill, valued at 4,0001., 
to be included in this bequest. ‘There are legacies to his 
servants. The residue, real and personal, he leaves between 
his youngest son Francis and his (testator’s) three daughters, 
in the following proportions: two elevenths to Francis and 
three elevenths to each of his three daughters (his two eldest 
sons being, as he states, amply provided for). The testator 
protests against any of his children or grandchildren having 
an interest under the will forming matrimonial connexions 
with any member of the Church of Rome, or embracing that 
religion. 


Correspowieice, 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Epb. L.0.P.] 


THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 

Sir,—In the report of the Female Medical College, several 
of the newspapers, in taking notice of the letter which was 
read at the meeting from one of the medical officers of the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, fell into some slight error ; 
diseases of the chest was written in lieu of the heart. 

My object now is not for the purpose of correcting the 
error—which did noé appear in your columns—but to draw 
the attention of the public to the services which we have been 
able to render by the assistance of a lady who is duly qualified. 
For some time past we have had great difficulty at the Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Heart in obtaining all the help re- 
quired, as the dispensing, the duties of the resident physician 
and those of the matron and nurses entailed not only heavier 
expenses than we could afford, but the extra rooms and ser- 
vants had all to be increased for them. It struck me that the 
daughter of some medical man, and one who had proved her- 
self of some practical experience and education, might answer 
the purpose in a great measure, and be a saving of 1002. to the 
charity. This new plan, we find, works well, for, besides as- 
sisting the chaplain, various minor duties fall under the lady’s 
care. Thus I deem it correct to make it public, that other 
institutions may borrow the idea, feeling sure, as I do, that 
there are many daughters and wives of medical men fully 
capable of assisting the doctors attached to cottage hospitals. — 
Yours, truly, ExpripGE Spratt, M.D. 


ImpERIAL BountTiFuLNEss.—The Tuileries correspondence 
reveals the fact that the cost of the Prince Imperial’s baptism 
amounted to 898,000f. The cousins, male and female, of the 
Emperor received 1,310,975f. per annum ; the Duc de Per- 
signy received in two months, 60,000f.; Prince Jablouowski, 


‘Countess Gajan, Mme. Claude Vignon, Le Général Morris, 


and many other ladies and gentlemen who never did the State 
any service, are down for various sums. Among other items 
is one of 1,200f. to General de Failly for sugar plums. The 
Duchess of Mouchy, whose name continually appears, received 
2,000,000f. as a marriage portion. The son of the American 
Bonaparte hada pension of 30,000f.; Mdme. Ratazzi of 24,0008. ; 
her sister, Mdme. Turr, the same; Marquis Pepoli, 25,000f. 
But the cousins do not appear to have been contented with 
their pensions, for on some pretext or other they were always 
getting extra allowances out of their rich relation. As for 
Prince Achille Murat, the Emperor appears to have paid his 
debts a dozen times. 


Sewina Macuines.—here are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartiail jr 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S. SmiTH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 

War Maprs.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. ; 

Fancy Dresses.—Z, Simpson and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d., 
73d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. A. special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 63d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. SIMPSON and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful. Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. : : 

CACAOINE,—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 
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HE Registrar-General, in his weekly returns for the 17th 

inst., says: ‘‘In Paris alone and its environs more than 
two millions of people are exposed to the conditions in which 
spreading, devastating pestilences are generated—defective 
water supply, dirt, and want. The quarter of a million chil- 
dren will be the first sufferers.” 


Arrangements have been made to keep open the Bond- 
street Exhibition for the Relief of Destitute Widows and 
Orphans of German Soldiers till November 5. The eight 
works executed and contributed by her Royal Highness the 
Crown Princess of Prussia and her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise continue to attract numercus visitors. A first instal- 
ment of 1,000/. from the proceeds of the exhibition and the 
subscription list connected therewith has already been for- 
warded to her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
who has graciously undertaken to superintend its distribution. 


The Swabian Mercury states that on the 10th inst. the 
whole of the German allied troops before Paris consecrated 
one day’s pay, amounting to 500,000 thalers, to the Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund. 


During the bombardment of St. Cloud, the German troops 
stationed there were able to save from the flames which 
issued from the bursting shells the very table upon which the 
Emperor Napoleon III. signed the declaration of war against 
Prussia. 


About 500 Prussians, principally women and children, ex- 
pelled from France, have arrived at Mouscron, and will be 
sent on to Herbesthal, in Prussia, by the Belgian authorities. 


The Empress Dowager of Brazil has contributed 1,000f. 


for the German wounded. 


The first meeting of a committee which has been formed for 
the purpose of promoting a fund for assisting the refugees 
whom the war has driven from France has been held at the 
Mansion-house under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. 
Among those who took part in the proceedings were Arch- 
bishop Manning, Sir Henry Hoare, M.P., the Rev. Henry 
White, and Mr. Foster White. Several ladies of rank were 
also present, including the Countess of Paris, the Princess 
Marguerite of Orleans, the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, 
and the Countess of Londonderry. It was resolved to form a 
Society to be called the Refugee Benevolent Fund, and an 
amendment moved by Sir William Hoare limiting the opera- 
tion of the fund to French refugees was negatived. A com- 
mittee of ladies and gentlemen was formed to carry out the 
resolutions of the meeting, and subscriptions to the amount of 
6507. were announced. 


The German Field Fost, which has lately been extended to 
parcels, has assumed formidable dimensions. 150 horses, 5 
postillions, and 36 vehicles were sent from Berlin last week for 
postal {purposes, and another contingent will follow. The 
extension of the Field Post towards Orleans and Lyons was in 
contemplation. The couriers from Nancy to Versailles get 
through the journey quicker than it could be accomplished by 
the railway. By their means despatches on one occasion went 
from Berlin to Versailles in sixty-five hours. The couriers 
have 15 stations, 180 horses, 80 postillions, and 30 carriages. 
They ride day and night, sometimes seven miles an hour, 
which in hilly districts is very trying to the horses not accus- 
tomed to it. Besides the courier-post route, there are various 
posts between the military stations. 187 large sacks of letters 
for the army were despatched from Berlin in one day, and 
corresponding cards have been introduced. 


A concert, under the patronage of Viscount Boyne, Lord 
and Lady Eustace Cecil, Lady Katherine Hamilton Russell, 
Lady Augusta Fremantle, and other distinguished persons, 
has been held at the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kenning‘on, in 
support of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in the War. The concert was under the direction 
of M'ss Helen Edith Green, supported by a number of able 
artists, who gave their services gratuitously for the occasion. 


Captain J. W. Watkins, R.A., hon. sec. to the Association 
for the Aid and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners, writes 
upon the dangers likely to beset young female refugees from 
France at the present time. Subscribers to this institution 
can send there milliners and dressmakers who, being strangers 
in London, in ill-health, or out of employment, need a tem- 
porary home. They are lodged and boarded free of cost to 
themselves, and are protected from bad influences. 


The Comte de Dampierre has just died of his wounds. His 
last moments were touching to anguish. His wife died three 
years ago. ‘* What happiness !” he sighed ; ‘‘ I shall soon see 
the dear angel that is gone before me,” and the brave fellow’s 
head dropped back heavily on the bed. 


Tur Amazons oF PARIS. —The women of Paris are enlist- 
ing in a body called ‘‘ Amazons of the Seine.” Their costume 
will consist of a pair of black trousers, with an orange-colour 
stripe, a blouse of woollen stuff, with a cap, and a black kepi 
with an orange band, together with a cartridge-box fastening 
to a shoulder belt. Only women of unexceptionable charac 
ter will be permitted to join this corps. The officers will all 
be ladies, mostly wives and daughters of officers in the army, 
or pat aves possessing Soe eeu ae £050 ry Sait 

« Y ¢ c com 
defined. In addition to tending the wounded theyiateren: 
Pee se Nstital oes and barricades jointly with the 

War has its humours as well as its horrors. It is related 
that in the French prisoners’ camp, near Coblenz, two Turcos 
were suddenly taken ill. A doctor came just in time to de- 
liver the Africans of a little girl each. It is singular enough 
that the sex of the Turcos should not be discovered sooner. 
They fought with the bravest, marched to Germany, and en- 
camped at Coblenz, but they had never aroused the slightest 
suspicion of their being women. Another story of an equally 
curious nature is also told. When the German head-quarters 
were at Meaux, King William occupied the front rooms of ag 
the back ‘on the ground oor he ‘Count, ome OPeRINg 

acK On the ground floor. e Cou : 

returned late from interview with his Majesty to his bed- 
room, and was about to go to rest, when, to be his had i 
removing the coverlet, he discovered baby 1n = = tte: 

paper lay beside the child, with the following wt pikes = 
upon it: ‘My husband fell at Sedan. I sree = ata 
and despair has compelled me to part rh ad ee ees 
The boy bears the name of Vincent. + a a APY mother 
committed suicide. Count Bismarck had the baby sent on to 


Berlir. 
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Gener Debos of the ileck. 


UTRAGE BY AN IRISHWOMAN.-—A woman at Listowel 

has been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for throw- 

ing boiling water over the sub-sheriff of Kerry and his assist- 
ant while serving a writ. 

LADY FRANKLIN’s DevotTion.—Lady Franklin has purchased 
Franklin House, Spilsby, the birthplace of the great Arctic 
navigator, and intends to have it converted into a museum of 
Arctic curiosities, especially those connected with the last 
voyage of her husband. 

DEATH RATHER THAN A BeEATING.—A Waterford paper 
narrates a singular escape from death on the part of a little 
boy aged seven years. The child’s mother was about to whip 
him for some fault. He rushed to the window, two storeys 
high, and jumped out, and a passing constable caught the 
child in his arms. 

Murper or A Motrurr.—On Friday morning a young man 
named Simpson Morris murdered his mother, at Shotts, in 
Scotland. He went to her bedside while she was sleeping 
and dealt her a severe blow upon the head with a hatchet, 
killing her at once. He is supposed to be insane. After 
committing the murder he gave himself up to the police. 

‘¢ Smiles and Styles” (A. Lynes and Son, Shoreditch), is a 
charming collection of original stories, by celebrated authors, 
with novel illustrations by artistes of high repute. The 
book, which is the ‘Winter Magazine,” published gratui- 
tously by a firm of tailors, contains a very useful plate of 
Young Gentlemen’s Fashions, and ‘Notes on Kensington 
Clothing,” wherein is described the novelties in juvenile 
attire, which Messrs. Lynes manufacture. 


A Woman Kitiep By A Hansom Cas.—Mr. Payne has 
held an inquest at Guy’s Hospital, touching the death of 
Isabella Savage, aged fifty-seven years. The deceased was a 
widow, and while walking along the pavement in Blackman- 
street, Borough, two dogs began to fight, and their barking 
alarmed the horse of a Hansom cab, which took fright, bolted, 
and ran upon the pavement. ‘The wheel of the cab struck 
the deceased, knocked her down, ran over her, and inflicted 
injuries from the effects of which she expired in the hospital. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Accidental death.” 


ALLEGED BruTAL ASSAULT ON A Wire.—On Thursday a 
woman was discovered on a heath, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
with her throat cut and an arm broken. It is stated that she 
is the wife of a travelling hawker, and upon her removal to a 
neighbouring public-house she told the nurse that her husband 
had cut her throat with a knife and broken her arm with a 
brickbat. On the other hand, the husband states that she 
inflicted both the injuries herself whilst in a state of drunk- 
enness. There are three children. The woman, who is under 
medical care, is likely to recover. The police have the case 
in hand. 

A Jeaious HusBanp.—A singular case was investigated 
at the Lambeth Police-court on Friday. A cab proprietor 
named Bone was charged with having assaulted Dr. George 
Fowler, Mrs. Fowler, and an assistant in the complainant’s 
surgery. Dr. Fowler was the medical attendant of the defend- 
ant’s family, and while at Ramsgate had taken Mrs. Bone and 
her daughter out in his carriage for an airing. This, although 
a common practice with medical men, seems to have aroused 
the defendant’s jealousy, hence the assault. The matter was 
terminated by Mr. Bone finding securities to keep the peace, 
and making an spology. 

DANGERS OF THE STREETS.—At Guildhall, William Lewin, 
a gas engineer, living at No. 8, Porter-strect, Leicester-square, 
was charged before Sir Robert W. Carden with a brutal and 
unprovoked assault on Mrs, Martha Brown, While walking 
with her husband the previous evening in Farringdon-street, 
the prisoner, whom they had never seen before, accosted com- 
plainant, and when told to go away, he struck her in the 
face, and knocked her down on the pavement. A police-con- 
stable coming up, took him into custody. He wastipsy. The 
prisoner, in defence, said he was sorry, but. did not know 
anything about it. Sir Robert W. Carden then sentenced him 
to one month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 

VELOCIPEDE-RIDING BY CHILDREN.—Mr. Humphreys has 
held an inquest at the Poplar Hospital, touching the death of 
Joseph Moore, aged eleven years, who, while riding on a velo- 
cipede, fell under an omnibus and was killed. A juror said 
that the system of allowing velocipede-riding by boys in the 
public streets was one that had become a most serious nui- 
sance, and it ought to be put a stop to in the most energetic 
manner. If a mere child in years got 3d., he could endanger 
for an hour not only his own life but the lives of others, by 
riding a velocipede in the public streets. The jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” and requested the coroner 
to write to the Home Secretary, to ask him to take steps to 
prevent the letting out of velocipedes to children. 

ALLEGED POISONING FROM SwEETMEATS.—An inquiry has 
been held at the King’s Arms, Ann’s-place, Bethnal-green, 
respecting the death of William Henry Vanderstem, aged three 
years. From the evidence of Mrs. Louisa Huntley, a married 
woman, livingat 19, Emma-street, Bethnal-green, it appeared 
that the deceased was the son of a fishmonger, living in the same 
house. On the Wednesday he ate a quantity of coloured sweet- 
meats, and on the following day died. Before his death he 
presented all the symptoms of poisoning. The medical evi- 
dence having proved that the immediate cause of death was 
choleraic diarrhcea, which might have been produced by suck- 
ing the poisonous colouring matter of some sweetmeat, the 
Jury returned a verdict accordingly. 

Rise in rue Price or Mitk.—A large meeting of dairy- 
men and others connected with the milk trade was held at 
puillis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on Monday evening, 
trade epee of considering the present position of the 

prety | the necessity of temporarily increasing the retail 
Peedi to 5d. per quart, in consequence of the enhanced cost of 
feeding a ET to the exceptional weather of the present 
season “atte te present high price of hay and other food. It 
appeared Irom the various speeches that it is now impossible 
to supply pure milk at 4d, per quart if any profit is to be made 
A long and stormy discussion took place. Eventually the 
eae r Aaa Le and carried : ‘That for the future 
sh a a a rati ; s 
ers er . mareta ve that the retail price of milk be 

Loss oF AN AMERICAN PAssEncEr VESSEL, — 

Cambria, of the Anchor Line, has been wrecked eee 
of Derry. She left New York on the 9th inst., with 170 
persons on board, and it is acree all but one have perished. 
One of the passengers, John M Gartlan, was picked up by 
the Londonderry steamer Enterprise, after drifting on 2 
capsized boat for several hours. He reports that the 
Cambria struck on Instrahull Rock, near the entrance to 
Lough Foyle, and as she was found to be sinking the crew 
and the passengers got into the boats. M‘Gartlan’s boat cap- 
sized, and all in it perished but him. He believes the Cam. 
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The captain of the Enterprise put about, 
The body of a lady was found 


bria went down. 
but found no other survivors. 
under the seat of the boat. 

Lonpon Instirution.—The educational course of lectures 
at this institution commences October 31, and embraces eight 
lectures on Chemical Action by Professor Odling, M.B, ; six 
lectures on the First Principles of Biology, by Professor 
Huxley, LL.D., and eight lectures on Astronomy, by R. A. 
Proctor, Esq., B.A. To these lectures youths of both sex are 
admitted on the payment of a small fee. 

MARRIAGE witH Koyatty.—Parallel with the marriage of 
Princess Louise with a subject is the question of recognizing 
the marriage of the Duke of Cambridge. A correspondent 
has already suggested that, after the precedent about to be 
set in the case of the approaching Royal marriage, there can 
be no reasonable objection to urge against the retrospective 
acknowledgment of this union. If legal hindrances exist 
there is a fine opportunity for the country to show its good 
taste and its good-will towards an estimable lady, by as 
speedily as possible removing them. Thus the marriage of 
our Princess and the Marquis of Lorne will really appear the 
inauguration of a principle rather than a mere solitary excep- 
tion to an established rule. 

A SAVAGE ORGAN-GRINDER.—Joseph Costo, an Italian 
organ-grinder, was charged at the Worship-street Police- 
court, on Saturday, with having violently assaulted Thomas 
Richards. The prisoner was playing an organ in James- 
street, Bethnal-green, when a number of boys began to dance 
round him. The prisoner, annoyed, set down the organ, 
seized the stick which supported it, and struck at the boys 
with it. He hit Richards on the left side of the forehead, 
cutting it open, causing it to bleed profusely, and rendering 
him insensible. The prisoner said the boys pushed against 
his organ and otherwise annoyed him. Mr. Newton told the 
prisoner, through the mecium of an interpreter, that such an 
act was not be tolerated in England. He sentenced him to 
two months’ imprisonment. 

Laprres’ Mepicat CoLLece.—The seventh annual session 
of the above College having commenced at 164, Great Port- 
land-street, W., it is satisfactory to know that whilst several 
of the former pupils are settled in practice in London and the 
country, there is a constant demand for qualified ladies to fill 
the post of matrons of hospitals, and other responsible ap- 
pointments, besides several good openings for country practice 
with incomes ranging from 100/. to 3007.a-year. Ifthe College 
had twice the present number of pupils it would, we are 
assured, be able to find permanent employment for all those 
who are able to obtain certificates. Dr. E. W. Murphy (late 
professor of midwifery, University College) is lecturer on mid- 
wifery. Lectures are also given on Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and general medicine. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the secretary at the College. 

British ASYLUM FOR DEAF AND DumB FEMALES.—The 
annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of this charity, 
which is under the patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and other members of the Royal Family, was held on 
Tuesday at the institution, Lower Clapton, and was followed 
by an election of inmates for three years. Mr. Gaviller took 
the chair. Thereport of the committee stated that the opera- 
tions of the institution, both as regarded its educational and 
trades’ trading departments, had been carried on successfully 
during the past year, and in both considerable progress had 
been made. The health of the inmates had been good, and 
there had only been one death, that of a poor woman who 
had been in the institution for eighteen years, and whose con- 
dition was peculiarly pitiable from being not only deaf and 
dum), but also totally blind. 

AxzusE oF Post-carps.—At Bow-street a gentleman 
applied to Sir Thomas Henry for his advice respecting two 
indecent postal-cards received by his sister and another lady. 
The cards had been delivered by a regular letter-carrier, but 
there was no obliteration of the Queen’s head to show that 
they had passed through the Post-office. On questioning the 
authorities, it was alleged that the cards were so numerous, 
and the pressure of time so great, that it was very probable 
they had been despatched without the usual office seal. The 
ladies objected strongly to the circumstances being made 
public, and consequently did not wish to attend to prosecute. 
—Sir Thomas Henry said that if the post-cards had been 
stamped at the Post-office the libel would then have been 
regarded as published, in which case the offender could have 
been prosecuted without the attendance of the ladies, but as 
the case stood there was no evidence to show that the cards 
had passed through the Post-oftice. 


Dr. GARRETT AND THE ScHooL BoArp.—Miss Garrett, 
M.D., has become a candidate for a seat at the Metropolitan 
School Board for the Marylebone division. In an address to 
the ratepayers Miss Garrett says she is in favour of Bible- 
reading in schools, with such explanation as the teacher may 
find desirable, but she would discourage sectarian teaching to 
the utmost of her power. Miss Garrett adds: ‘‘I am in 
favour of the principle of compulsion. I am convinced that, 
unless it be adopted, the new Act will be practically almost 
inoperative, and therefore, if elected, I shall use every effort 
to discover or to support effectual methods of enforcing the 
attendance of children at the schools, in spite of the many 
serious difficulties which Iam aware such methods will en- 
counter.” Miss Garrett also claims to be specially conversant 
with questions relating to the physical well-being of the 
scholars, and to the education of girls. 

Caution To LADIES TRAVELLING.—At Worship-street, on 
Tuesday, Ann Stevo, forty-five, attended in answer to a sum- 
mons which charged her with having contravened one of the 
bye-laws of the Great Eastern Railway.—William Twist, one 
of the inspectors at the Mile-end Station, said that about 
seven o'clock on the evening of the 28th ult., while a train 
was drawing in, he saw the door of a carriage opened. He 
called out to have it kept shut, but no notice was taken of 
what he said ; the defendant alighted, and was thrown for- 
ward on the platform.—The defendant said that the train 
stopped before she opened the door, but that as she stepped 
on to the platform it went on again, throwing her down.— 
Mr. Bushby inflicted a nominal fine of 1s.—Elizabeth Fisher 
was charged with a similar offence, committed about ten 
o'clock on the 29th ult. The defendant said she thought the 
train had stopped. She was severely injured by the fall.— 
Mr. Bushby ordered her to pay Is, fine. 


To test a Sewing Machine one thickness of tissue paper should be 
tried, then to eight thicknesses of cloth. If it cuts, slips, or requires 
alteration don’t buy it. Symons’ ‘‘ Gem,” price 3/. 15s., lock stitch, 
or 42. 10s. on ordinary stand, clock driver, 15s. extra, gives entire 
satisfaction, Also his Wheeler Wilson, 42. 10s., or Silent, with 
extras, 6. Ladies can select or exchange from an extensive stock, 
all kinds, new or second-hand. Particulars by post, 2, George-street, 
Blackfriars-road ; branch, 14, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury. 

‘IT have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success, I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JOHN WHINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1860.”-—To Perry Davis & Son.” 
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THE ASTHETICS OF 
LADIES’ BONNETS. 


HE following maxims have 
been drawn up by M. Chev- 
reul, a famous French writer, 
and may serve as a guideto 
at least some of our readers 
in their choice of colours :— 

A black bonnet with white 
feathers, with white, rose, or 
red flowers, suits a fair 
complexion. A _ lustreless 
white bonnet does not suit 
well with fair and rosy com- 

plexions. The white bonnet 

; may have flowers, either 

white rose, or particularly blue.—A light blue bonnet 
is particularly suitable to the light-haired type; it 
may be ornamented with white fiowers, and in many 
cases with yellow and orange flowers, but not with 
rose or violet flowers.—A green bonnet is advantageous 
to fair or rosy complexions. It may be trimmed with 
white flowers, but preferably with rose.—A_ rose-coloured 
bonnet must not be too close to the skin; and if it is found 
that the hair does not produce sufficient separation, the 
distance from the rose-colour may be increased by means of 
white or green, which is preferable. A wreath of white 
flowers in the midst of their leaves bas a good effect.—A black 
bonnet does not contrast so well with the ensemble of the 
type with black hair as with the other type; yet it may pro- 
duce a good effect, and receive advantageously accessories 
of white, red, rose, orange, and yellow.—A white 
bonnet gives rise to the same remarks as those which 
have been made concerning its use in connection 
with the blonde type, except that for the brunettes 
it is better to give the preference to accessories of red, rose, 
orange, and also yellow, rather than to blue.—Bonnets of 
rose, red, cerise, are suitable for brunettes when the hair 
separates as much as possible the bonnet from the complexion. 
White feathers accord well with red ; and white flowers with 
abundance of leaves have a good effect with rose.—A yellow 
bonnet suits a brunette very well, and receives with advan- 
tage violet or blue accessories ; the hair must always interpose 
between the complexion and headdress. It is the same with 
bonnets of an orange colour, more or less broken, such as 
chamois. Blue trimmings are eminently suitable with orange 
and its shades.—A green bonnet is suitable to fair and light 
rosy complexions ; rose, red, or white flowers are preferable 
to all others.—A blue bonnet is only suitable to a fair or bright 
red complexion ; nor can it be allied to such as have a tint of 
orange-brown. When it suits a brunette, it may take with 
advantage yellow or orange trimmings.—A violet bonnet is 
always unsuitable to every complexion, since there are none 
which yellow will suit. Yet if we interpose between the 
violet and the skin, not only the hair, but also yellow acces- 
sories, a bonnet of this colour may become favourable.—As 
an important memorandum, it must be added, that whenever 
the colour of a bonnet does not realise the intended effect, 
even when the complexion is separated from the headdress by 
masses of hair, it is advantageous to place between the hair 
and the bonnet certain accessories. 


~_——— 


THE INCOMES OF ROYALTY. 


F ALL the sovereigns in Europe the Czar has the largest 
() income. The Crown domain of Russia is said to reach 
the extraordinary extent of a million square miles ; that is to 
say that about half of European Russia consists of land over 
which the Crown possesses manorial rights of one kind or 
another. It is not surprising that a lord of the manor on 
this scale should be in receipt of a net revenue of 2,000,000Z., 
or more than tive times the amount of the civil list of Queen 
Victoria. Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain are about on 
a par in the matter of civil lists, and of the three Austria is 
perhaps the most thrifty. Her yearly payment to the Crown 
is somewhere about 350,000/.; our own commutation for the 
revenues of the Crown lands is 385,000/.; which sum, by the 
addition of grauts paid to members of the Royal Family, is 
run up to nearly half a million. The ‘‘Krondotation” of 
Prussia, subject to similar additions, reaches to about 
460,0002., which is exclusive of expenses incurred in the 
building or repairs of royal palaces, or other similar sources 
of outlay. The King of Italy is endowed with a very high 


“‘Dotazione della Corona,” fixed at no less than 
650, 0002. Allowances to the heir-apparent and _ to 
other members of the reigning family raise this 


sum to considerably over 700,0002. King William of 
the Netherlands is expected to maxe both ends meet— 
having regard to palaces, appanages, and all—on little more 
than 60,000/. a-year; but the family of Orange are, from 
private sources, among the richest of European reignin 

houses. King George of Greece has no more than 52,0000, 
a-year, including an annual 4,000/. a-year each from Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. And King Christian of Den- 
mark, together with his heir-apparent, are allowed by the 
Rigsraad scarcely more than an annual 60,0001. to suffice for 
the two. The present King of Sweden and Norway has but 
78,0002. annually as monarch of Sweden and 31,0000. for 
Norway. The expenses of the whole Portuguese Court, in- 
cluding all special allowances, hardly reach 152,000/. ; and 
King Luis has settled on his Queen an income of 14,0007. 
annually out of his own civil list, without availing himself, as 
he was invited to do, of the national funds. But itis right to 
refer these amounts to the relative wealth of the respective 
States, and this being done, we should find that the cost o 
monarchy in Greece is nearly ten times as heavy as it 18 In 
Great Britain. 


A Newport couple have just celebrated their pearl wedding, 
having been married for seventy years. 


‘T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer 


i ti : icine. I have travelled 

I consider a most valuable medicine, I hi elled a good 
wal gins I have been in Kansas, and ae without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice ior cho ae In 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than ty es We icine.x—A, Huntin @ 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, »—To Perry Davis & Son.” 
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Cotes Fnteresting und Odv, 


a 


BEWARE OF THE POW- 
DER.—There is a good jcke 
going the rounds of a young 
lady and gentleman at a recent 
fashionable party in New York. 
The young man was handsome 
and happy, the young lady ar- 
rayed in all the exquisite 
taste of lavender, rose, &c., 
with gold-powdered hair flow- 
ing over her swan-like neck. 
Finding the heat of the room 
too much for them, they 
sought the cool shade of an 
arbour, where they might 
listen to the fountain’s fall. 
The music rose and fell, time 
Hew on silver pinions, and after 
an absence‘of about three hours our young friends entered the 
brilliantly illuminated parlours. The lady passed on in the 
dance, but the young man was slightly taken aback by his 
next neighbour informing him that round his neck was the 
unmistakable print of two arms, all in chalk, and diamond 
dust. Moral: Carry a dusting-broom in your pocket ! 


WHITEWASH AS A COSMETIC.—Whitewash is a wonderful 
institution ; and a missionary, who has witnessed its bene- 
ficial results in the South Sea Islands, thus describes the way 
in which it ‘‘ took” among the natives : After having laughed 
at the process of burning, which they believed to be to cook 
the coral for their food, what was their astonishment, when in 
the morning they found 
my cottage glittering in 


France for nearly 300 years. It was here, on the 2nd of 
August, 1580, that Henry IIL., passing through the vestibule, 
was assassinated by the Dominican monk, Jacques Clément. 
In 1658 Louis XIV. purchased the place and presented it to 
his brother, the Duke of Orleans, who laid out immense sums 
of money in improving and adorning it. It remained in the 
possession of the Orleans family for upwards of a century, 
when it again became a royal residence, Louis X VI. purchased 
it for Marie Antoinette, who made it her favourite holiday 
home. After ’92 it passed into the hands of the people fora 
short period, till, on one of the last days of the century, known 
in history as the 18th Brumaire, Napoleon Bonaparte, meeting 
some of his friends in the old Salle de l’Orangerie, discussed 
and settled the arrangements which made him the absolute 
master of France, and St. Cloud an item in his private 
property. Perhaps because it was thence that he took his 
first decided step towards the throne, Napoleon always 
loved St. Cloud, and generally lived there when at home. 
The palace has had its name connected with other revolu- 
tionary eras not less important for France than that of the 
18th Brumaire. The decrees which led to the Revolution of 
July were ‘done at St. Cloud” by Charles X. Louis Phillipe, 
fleeing from Paris on the 24th of February, 1848, stopped and 
rested awhile at St. Cloud. The proclamation in which 
Napoleon III. made known to his people the Imperial con- 
cessions of which the Ollivier Ministry was later the outward 
and visible sign was dated from St. Cloud. And, finally, it 
was from this, his favourite residence, as it had been his 
uncle’s, that the Emperor went away last July to the war. 


THe DERIVATION OF THE TERM ‘‘ EAVESDROPPER.”—A 
contemporary gives the following account of its origin: At 
the revivial of Masonry in 1717, a curious punishment was 
inflicted upon a man who listened at the door of a masonic 
meeting in order to hear its secrets. He was summarily sen- 
tenced ‘to be placed under the eaves of an outhouse while it 


chanical improvements are needed in the common scrubber’s 
necessaries. I maintain that it is an unnecessary and quite a 
cruel custom that servants should subject their knees to the 
cold pavement or damp floor, and their burs to continued 
pressure, to ensure a clean doorstep, a bright hearth, or a 
polished floor. Flunkeys, who, of course, have too much self- 
pride to knuckle down and clean their halls, use the American 
Squeegg brush, or a long-handled mop ; the women in Holland 
clean their steps with an appliance combining the brush and 
wiper ; the Parisian gargon waxes his floor with a foot-brush, 
&e. Let, therefore, our poor English girls be supplied with 
brushes and wipers that can be used in the erect posture.” 


Divorces.—The return made to the Home-office by the 
Registrar of the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court for 
last year shows that 265 petitions for dissolution of marriage 
were filed in the year, and 86 for judicial separation of man 
and wife ; 193 decrees nisi and 159 decrees absolute were made 
for dissolving marriages, and 25 decrees for judicial separation. 
All these numbers are above the average. Since the court was 
established, in 1858, 1,575 marriages have been dissolved, and 
261 decrees for judicial separation have been made. The re- 
marriages of divorced persons in this country do not appear to 
be many ; if the registers can be depended upon as showing 
them they are very few. The latest return is for 1868, and in 
that year the Registrar-General reports in England and Wales 
only 40 marriages after divorce. Sixteen divorced men married 
spinsters, and two married widows ; 17 divorced women mar- 
ried bachelors, and four married widowers ; and one divorced 
man married a divorced woman. 


MinisTERS’ Wives.—In a speech delivered at Birmingham 
the other day, Mr. Spurgeon spoke as follows with reference 
to the late Rev. John Angell James: ‘‘He did not know but 
what he might say, or ought to say, that very much of Mr. 
James’s. success rested upon his two wives. There was 
nothing like a good wife 
for a minister. He be- 


the rising sun, white as 


lieved, with Lord Shaftes- 


snow. They danced, they 


bury, that we _ should 


sang, they shouted and 


never have heard of the 


screamed with joy. The 


whole island was in a 
commotion, given up to 
wonder and curiosity, 
and the laughable scenes 


infallibility of the Pope 


if the Pope had been 


married, A single man 


might possibly believe 


himself to be infallible, 


which ensued after they 
got possession of the 
brush and tub baffle de- 
scription. The highbred 
immediately voted it a 
cosmetic and kalydor, 
and superlatively happy 
did many a swarthy co- 
quette consider herself, 
could she but enhance 
her charms by a daub of 
the white brush. And 
now party spirit ran high, 
as it will doin more civil- 
ised countries, as to who 
or who was not best enti- 
tled to preference. One 
party urged their supe- 
rior rank ; one had the 
brush, and was deter- 
mined at all events to 
keep it; and a third 
tried to overturn the 
whole, that they might 
obtain some of the sweep- 
ings. They did not even 
scruple to rob each other 
of the little share that 
some had been so happy 
as to secure. But soon 
new lime was prepared, 
and in a week not a hut, 
a domestic utensil, a war 
club, or a garment but 
was as white as snow; 
not an inhabitant but 


but no married mancould 
possibly doso. Therewas 
an old story (he did not 
know how true) that a 
certain Eastern monarch, 


when any mischief wes 
done, used to ask the ques = 
tion, ‘ Whois she?’ being 
certain that a woman wes 
at the bottom. And he 
(Mr. Spurgeon) said that 
if there was any good 
thing done in the Church 
there was a woman at the 
bottom of the good. It 
was Mrs. James who 
said to her husband, 
‘Don’t go from Birming- 
ham,’ and this might 
have been the turning- 
point in his career, and 
the cause of his contiuu- 
ance of his successful 


ministry in that town.” 


WIVES AND WIFE- 
HUNTERS.—At a meeting 
convened by Baboo Peary 


Lal, on Aug. 10, in the 


AUK 


house of Rajah Sir Deco 


cA 


AKU 


had a skin painted with 
the most grotesque fi- 
gures; not a pig that 
was not similarly whit- 
ened : and even mothers 
might be seen in every 
direction capering with 
extravagant gestures and yelling with delight at the superior 
beauty of their white-washed infants,” 


A Girts’ Swimming Martcu.—Six young women of 
Charlestown—so the story runs—lately challenged six Boston 
girls to a swimming race for the prize of $100. The chal- 
lenged party accepted, but did not appear on the ground at 
the appointed time. So the Charlestownians resolved to get 
up arace among themselves. They started off in fine style ; 
but before they reached the turning stake four gave out, and 
paddled, exhausted, to the shore. One of the others suddenly 
threw up her hands, exclaiming that she was sinking, and 
begging help. Her companion succeeded in keeping her 
above water until aid arrived. Swimming is a useful and 
desirable accomplishment for ladies ; but such public displays 
of doubtful strength and skill seem to be neither pleasant 
nor in good taste. 


WoMEN AND CHILDREN As Epvucators.—The Earl of 
Shaftesbury mildly intimates that “‘if his Holiness the Pope 
had a wife, she would not allow him for an hour to remain in 
the belief that he was infallible.” She would have taught 
him that he was a poor erring human being, like other men. 
If she didn’t, the children would. Nothing like children for 
taking a body down a peg or two, with their inquisitorial 
researches into one’s habits, and their relentless comparison of 
one’s precept and practice. 


** A Spirit CuiLp.”—Indian papers relate a wonderful tale 
of a ‘‘spirit child,” a little girl, apparently five years old 
who attends a lady of Fredonia wherever she goes, The 
little creature has been seen by many persons, and attempts 
have been made to capture the mystery, but it always, when 
approached for this purpose, becomes invisible ! Only once 
has it ever been seen elsewhere than following the lady alluded 
to. This lady, having been followed by the little phantom 
for about ten years, has become accustomed to it, and exhibits 
no alarm at its appearance. 


_ Tue Patace or Sr. Croup.—This building, which hag 
just been burned, has been connected with the history of 
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was raining hard, till the water ran in under the collar of his 
coat and out at his shoes.’ The penalty was inflicted on the 
spot, and the name has been perpetuated ever since. 


GoLpEN Harr.—An amusing essay on hair, in last month’s 
number of Fraser, tells us how the ladies of Italy obtained 
their auriferous tresses when golden locks were the rage in 
that country. They used, it appears, to sit for hours in the 
hottest days, in a small chamber on the roof of the houses, 
exposed to the burning rays of the sun. <A broad-brimmed 
straw hat, without a crown, protected the face and neck, and 
through the hole in the top, the hair was drawn, and spread 
out over the hat. It was kept well moistened with some 
mystic preparation, and, after a patient perseverance for 


several hours a day for a few weeks, the golden tint was 
obtained, 


Notions or Brauty.—The Japanese women gild their 
teeth, the Indians paint them red, whilst in Guzurat the 
pearl of the teeth, to be beautiful, must be dyed black. The 
ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and toes red, their eye- 
brows black, and their lips blue. In Persia they paint a black 
streak round the eyes, and ornament their faces with various 
figures. In Greenland the women colour their faces with blue 
and yellow, whilst the Hottentot women paint in compart- 
ments of red and biack. Hindoo females, when desirous of 
appearing particularly lovely, smear themselves with a mix- 
ture of saffron, turmeric, and grease. In ancient Persia an 
aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the crown ; but the 
Sumatran mother carefully flattens the nose of her daughter. 
An African beauty must have small eyes, thick lips, and a 
large flat nose. 


Tue HovsemMarw’s Knrr.—Mr. Richard Davy, the surgeon, 
communicates some useful observations which have for their 
object the relief of a very numerous and useful class of do- 
mestic servants from a painful and preventable affection, now 
largely incurred in the course of their daily work. He writes : 
‘During the past year, twenty-one cases of this affection have 
been registered as in-patients of the Westminster Hospital 
(one man and twenty girls), demonstrating that some me- 


Narain Singh, at Bc- 
nares, for the adoption of 
stch measures as would 
effectually put a stop to 
the extravagant marriage 
expenses at present ob- 
taining, the following re- 
solutions were unani- 
mously passed and signed 
by the three hundred 
persons present: (1.) 
That on the bride’s side 
the maximum of expendi- 
ture should be, for the wealthiest class, 126rs.; for the well. 
to-do, 63rs. ; and for the poorer, 31-8rs.; while on the 
bridegroom’s side the maximum should be respectively, 156rs., 
78rs., and 36rs. (2.) That displays tending to make the 
ceremony expensive, such as fireworks, &c., should not only 
be considered unnecessary, but even discountenanced. (3.) 
That relatives should combine for the dowry of any girl 
whose parents might be too poor to afford it unaided. The 
Oudh Akbar states without hesitation that ‘‘ten or twelve 
wives per Brahmin may be taken as a reasonable and 
moderate average” in |the province of Oudh, and instances 
ove gentleman who has eighty wives, and another who 
has forty. In the sentence preceding, however, that paper 
informs us that ‘‘ Brahmins are thirteen per cent. of the total 
population” ; but if thirteen per cent. are Brahmins, and 
each Brahmin has twelve wives—? In spite of this miscaleu- 
lation, the article is a noticeable one, for several curious facts 
are told us relating to these same Brahmins, The Kanauji 
Brahmins, we are informed, receive large sums on marriage 
from the families with which they condescend to make 
alliances. For instance, the Bald Shuklas and the Misras of 
Ankin and Parsu receive not less than 1,000rs. on each mar- 
riage, while many other branches receive from 800rs. to 900rs. 
Of course there are respectable men who content themselves 
with only one wife, but the great majority, so says the Oudh 
Akbar, yield to the temptation, and actually make their 
living by marrying one wife after another. These wife- 


hunters are, it is said, k nena 
Brahmins (from bahn F. witey: wn all over Oudh as Bahuny 


Lapres Axd Goop Hratrn.—A writer in Good Health say 
that the average Weight, all the year round, of that portion of 
Women’s clothing which is supported from the waist 1s be- 
tween ten and fifteen pounds ; and that if a woman was Sen- 
tenced to carry such a weight ‘about in this way for a number 
of years, for some great crime, the punishment would be de- 
nounced as an inhuman one ; yet thousands of women. daily 
endure such a punishment voluntarily, because it is the 
custom, and because they do not know the bad effects likely 
to follow it. The writer earnestly counsels women to have 
their clothing suspended from the et. by Saar dan- 
gerous pressure on abdominal muscles would be avoided, 
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A QUESTION OF THE PERIOD. 


If it be true, as Pope would have us swear, 


That beauty draws us with a single hair, 
How is it that the beauty of to-day 


Distrusts it power so far to take such measures, 
That, not content that Nature’s gifts should sway, 
She buys unnumbered capillary treasures? 


RNAMENTAL FANCY CARDS, with 
handsomely embossed or perforated edges and plain 
centres, for Mounting Photographs, coloured Flowers or 
Medallions; or for Writing Name or Congratulation, &c. 
A charming set of 18 choice designs, post free for 19 stamps ; 
or two sets (two of each) for 37 stamps. 


Address—JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who bas used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


Boece BAKING, POWDER; 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is, Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHQ@NIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
cf this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, Gu. each, 
ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window. Looking, Plate, and 


a other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, Gd.and1 each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweet Perrvume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


pa. T IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


pokes BLACK AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 


INKO’S BLACK AND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 
BE PATENT INK POWDER. 


[REN oot LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- ¢ and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without, 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
peat Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
rough the Wholesale Houses generally. 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
4 and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREST PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma; 
its detersives astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s,, 2s. 6d, and 4s. All Chemists soll. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


——______ | a 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
5 in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES Gite were 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for A 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s, 


ae << 948 High Holborn (opposite Da 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, Martin’s). I yand 


ATR DESTROY ER.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London, ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY re. 
> +3 eek 

moves superfluous hair from the face, necks: end arms 

without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., i oe aoe 

10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. a0. 01 ba 

Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S “Toilet Magazine, 
monthly, 1s, 
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Horace Walpole tells a story of a Lord Mayor of London 
who, having heard that a friend had had the small-pox twice, 
and died of it, asked if he died the first time or second. 


(From Punch.) 

THE Post Carp.—Landlady (reads): ‘* * Marlbro’ House. 
Dear Joe—Look in to tea and shrimps on your way home to- 
night. We're all alone, and the Princess and the young ones 
ll be delighted. Yours ever, Albert Edward !’—Well, if ever 
I did ;—I’d no Jdea +——An’ I was just goin’ to give the poor, 
dear, young fellow a bit o’ my mind about his rent !’—[NV.B. 
The stratagem was successful. | 

ON A HAPPY COUPLE. 
They live like Dog and Cat, do Jack and Kitty, 
nd everybody knows it, more’s the pity. 
Kitty’s rampagious like that Mrs. Gargery. 
‘‘Charming ménage /” cries dinner-loving Fred. 
Says truthful Tom, ‘‘ What’s that you just now said ? 
Charming ménage! Egad you mean menagerie.” 

An Ancet or Mercy.—Zvangeline. ‘‘Ganpa dear, doee 
tell Jack not to kill that poor boobottle!”  Grandpapa (de- 
lighted). ‘* And why not my darling !” Evangeline. ‘* Be- 
cause | want to kill it myself.” 


Lapis visiting the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
venieuces arising from the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
sunburns, freckles, blotches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
skin entirely avoided or removed by using WatTon’s KALODERMA. 
It is cooling and refreshing ; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic ; imparts a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck, 
arms, and hands ; and is highly approved and recommended by the 
faculty ; and it is so innocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. Watton, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 


Rue Castiglione, 12, Paris. In bottles at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d.,_ 


| 


| OCTOBER 29, 1870. 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 22nd inst., at Thornton-hill, Wimbledon, the wife of T. A. Hill, Esq., 


of a son. 
On the 21st inst., at Manor House, Forest-hill, the wife of C. Marquardt, Esq., 


of a daughter, 
MARRIAGE. 


On the 22nd inst., at Weigh House Chapel, by the Rey. T. Binney, Alexander 
John Cumming, Esq., Inverness, to Margaret, second daughter of H, Vood, Esq. 
8, Crescent, Minories. 3 

DEATAS. 


On the 18th inst., at Brixton, Mr. Richard March, aged eighty-nine. 
On the 20th inst., at St. Margarct’s, Twickenham, Anna Frances, widow of G. 
Tyrrell, Esq., aged seventy-three. 


‘* WHAT SHALL WE NAME THE DARLING ?’?—In taking the 
census in Ohio, a family has been found where the first son is 
named Imprimis, the second Finis, and the three others Ap- 
pendix, Addendum, and Erratum ! 


THE FEMALE SEARCHERS AT NEw York Custom Hovsr. 
—The New York Citizen says: ‘‘ One of the most remarkable 
features about the Custom House is its corps of female 
searchers. A position in this department is much soucht 
after, and the highest ladies in the land apply for its comfort- 
able salary. One of the six female heads is the sister of a 
United States Senator, another the wife of a Port Warden, 
and another an appraiser’s daughter. The nominal duties of 
the office are to examine the persons of suspected feminine 
smugglers, who may have forbidden articles hidden about 
them ; but there is really so little to do, and that little com- 
mitted so entirely to the hands of inferiors, that the place is 
rather one of recreation than labour. Sewing, crocheting, 
scandal, gossip, fill up the hours pleasantly ; and, at least in 
this portion of the public service, women are on as good a 


12s. 6d., and 21s. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE OF 


| road, London, W. ; Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford-street ; Swann, 


MR. 


WILLIAM BROADSTOCK, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, DRAPER. 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have purchased by Public Tender of Messrs. ForeMAN and Cooprr, Accountants to the 
Trustees, the ENTIRE STOCK as above, at a discount of 41 3-16ths per cent. from Mr. 
BROADSTOCR’s cost prices, and are NOW OFFERING the same, together with several cheap 


parcels of Silks and Velvets. 


The Stock comprises :— 
DRESSES, SHAWLS, MANTLES, PRINTS, CALICOES, MUSLINS, FLANNELS, 


RIBBONS, 


LACE, HOSIERY, 


GLOVES, 


MUSLIN TRIMMINGS, CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, STAYS, UNDERCLOTHING, CRINOLINES, 


FLOWERS, MILLINERY, 


AND HABERDASHEIY. 


Doors Open at Nine o’clock during the Sale. 


G5 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON STREET, CITY. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to reeommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves respoasible. 


Address for Patterns, 


JOLLY & SON, 


BAT H. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


NOW READY, 
Nearly 420 pages, Half-bound, Marbled Edges, 2s. 6d. 


BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 


This Work, the Author’s latest and best, is ENTIRELY NEW, and is replete with the 
most recent and most authentic Information on every subject of a Domestic Nature. 


Lonpon: W. KENT & CO., 28, PATERNOSTER-Row, 
And every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


TO “PHE*FADIES+OF-ENGEAN:D: 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE LADY'S 


OW NPAPER™ 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2nyp, 
And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and COLOURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy ; while its ‘‘LonpoN aNp Parts Fasuions” Avticles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 


of the Upper and Middle Classes. 


+ it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICH THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Publishers, E. MartporoucH & Co., Ave Maria Lune; and also from the Office, 
97, Fuerr Street, E.C. 


In the Portrait GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 


Courts oF Europe, and including not only th 
Ladies of the Courts and Leaders of Fashion. 
appeared :— 


EARL OF DERBY. | 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 
1).R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


e MEMBERS OF THE RoyAL Fammitgs, but the Principal 
The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 


H.2.H. THE|DUKE OF EDINBURGH | H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK. 
EMPRESS EKUGENIE. 
KING OF THE GREEKS 
GENERAL HON. C. GREY, 


CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSLA, 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


‘R'- THE PRINCESS OF WALES, | H.R.H. “PRINCESS LOUIS OF | KEV. J. CURWEN. = 
IL PRINCE ARTHUR, - et PRINCESS LOUISE See ee THE ER ENCH 
‘G OF THE BE Ss. “R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. > R NCH. 
dG LMLE DUKE Or CAM | PRINCESS MATHILDE. PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES. 


Ti.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 


}.R.H.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
IRL. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. | 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 

For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of discase, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. ; 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


[ADIES.—A new kind of LADIES’ 
WINTER STOCKING. A marvel in manufacture. 
The prettiest, cheapest and best ever made. ls. 9d. 
per dozen pairs, A sample pair sent free to any address 
for twelve stamps, 


f2OMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, Brownsfield Mills, 
Ancoats, Manchester : . 


DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
H.S.H. PRINCE TECK. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 
GENERAL TROCHU. 


Post free, 1s., 

R. WATTS on INHALATION. (Fifth 
Edition Enlarged). A Treatise on the only Certain 
and Rational Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. With numerous 
cases illustrating the success of the treatment. By 
Rozsert G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, 

Cavendish-square, London. 
London: MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet 

street. 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S’ EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
Ill., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Roya Famity. Admission ls.; extra rooms, 
6d. extra, Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.at. 


footing as men, if not on a better one.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. By the Author. of “ Swiss 
Pictures.” Illustrations by Gusrave Dore, and other 
eminent Artists. Imp. 8vo. 8s, handsomely bound. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples in the 
World. Mlustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 4to, 
printed on toned paper. 6s. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. Suitable as a Present for the Young. 

ORIGINAL FABCES. By Mrs. Prossrr, 
Author of “* The Awdries and their Friends,” &c. Engray- 
ings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel ifumphreys, 
&c. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d., handsomely bound. 

LITTLE REDCAP: A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Engravings. Small Royal. 1s. 6d. boards; 2s, extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

VIOLET FLETCHER’S HOME WORK. 
Engravings. Fsep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. boards ; 3s, extra boards, 
g-it edges. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly, 
Brighton—31, Western-road ; 
And all Booksellers, 
= a a 
ECTURES TO LADIKS, at 13, 
Prince’s Square, Bayswater, will BEGIN on Nov. 1. 
Sunsects: —The English Language and Literature ; 
French, Italian, and German ; Botany, Chemistry, Astro- 
nomy, and Geography. 
For Prospectuses address the Rev. Ay. D. D’Orsey. 


O INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy Of 
home, Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 
Hospital. 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


ROPND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d. 
each—66, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, W. Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


MNEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
| Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot’be’surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Dai:y until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamovs. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE ‘WORCESTERSHIF HK.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
Its use improve appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottlesan Labels 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
J sie Py all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OALS DIRECT FROM THE COL- 
LIERY, supplied by THE JOINT-STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Chief Office—115, CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C, Local Otfices and Depots: 
Brighton, Colchester, Bury St. Edmund’s, and Dublin. 
This Company supplies the BEST COAL from each of the 
Celebrated Coal-fields at the lowest possible price,guarantee- 
ing the QUALITY of the Coal, and that each ton shail 
WEIGH 20 CWT. Truck Loads of Coal sent direct to any 
Railway Station at WHOLESALE PRICES, saving 20 per 

cent. to our country customers. 
FREDRICK A. NEW, Manager. | 


{UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at Lls., 4s, 6d , 2s, Od., 
and small size 1s. 13d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andall Chemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CURIT, 6, Cunisr- 
Street, Poruar, London, E. 


: 


OcTOBER 29, 1870,] 
OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 


: THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 
made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of 
light, and Does to ens lg bending, Celie paces in pe hones and ieee crowded rooms. They resemble 
appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, a 
Keros, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 2 Oe Os n pane 
ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS 
The intense heat and injury caused by the use of a to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great 
hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes Is. 3d. per Ib. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, The Patentees, 


Je Creeks; FLED, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles 
can be obtained. a 


———_——______. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN'S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31b, 1s, Od., and 11h, jars 1s. 6d, 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe hadof all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W.C. 
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AMERICA. 


ays 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernercanps Internationa Exurpitiox, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. . 

_ “*... The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 
so important an improvement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 
“*... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possesse 
by Messrs. rinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. .. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


} 18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent fo 
parcels. Istablished 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

J PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established i820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


£50 00 ready to be ADVANCED by 
9 the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 


LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the. mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 

Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 

sterling have been advanced upon house property alone. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITH, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 


efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE NS, 
SPR. INS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, €d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 
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Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
WILLIAM Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. . Manchester. 


| 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest Goupcuavx, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | Sebastopol, Paris. 


OLMAN’S 
ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
ear SCupE, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Comman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., 41b., & 4 1b. Packets. 
J. any J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


_ , LAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement, It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


\ UTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 39, 

King Street, Cheapside, K.C. Married Women being 
empowered by the ‘‘ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870,’ 
to effect Policies of Assurance for their SEPARATE USE upon 
their own Lives, or the livesfof their Husnanps, are invited 
to consider the advantages which The Mutual Lite Assur 
ance Society offers. 

The Society was established in 1834. At the termination 
of the first year its Accumulated Fund amounted to 
3,3911,, and its Income to 3,9641. It has paid on Deaths for 
sums assured 565,9201., and for Bonuses thereon 167,6071., or 
on the average 1301. for every 1007. assured. It has now an 
Accumulated Fund of 700,0002., and an Annual Income of 
105,4007. 

Full information respecting the principles, progress, and 
position of the Society, with Forms of Proposal, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Actuary, 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

September, 1870. 


EMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Giasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 


ME; FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 
(REGISTERED) 
Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as “ Housy.- 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple @irections appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 
NAMES OF COLOURS, 
Magenta, Mauve, Violet, 5 arlet, 
Green, Blue, Purple, P nk, 
Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate, 
Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get “* JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
nferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty ditferent purposes, 

R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at Lls., or by post free fur 12s,; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 

4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. —~ Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be cou- 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, 108s es 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defectsi t! cin an 

complexion. 

Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Removal 


air, post free, 45. he ee or, 
aOR EUtO Ee LOTION for permanently Eradi- 


cating the Roots of Superfuous Hairs, 20s. per bottle 


carriage paid. 


a 
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/“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND-SEWING. MACHINE. 


ELE GANT and FASHIONABLE 
COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, unequalled 
for Style, Extent, or Cheapness, in 

VELVETEEN, 

RICH SILKS, 

SATINS, 

SERGES, 

LINSEYS, 

REPS, : 

POPLINETTES, 

MUSLINS, 

CAMBRICS, 

PIQUES, &c. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


(GHEAP FRENCH FANCY DRESSES, 


from Roubaix, Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards choice Fancy Dress 
Material, consisting of Plain and 
Checked Roubaix Serges, Broché 
and Chené Reps, and Silk Warp 
Fabrics; all one pride—Sid. a 
yard, 24 inches wide. french 
price before the war, 1 franc 
50 cents. 
Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


| fase MERINOS for AUTUMN 
ad WINTER DRESSES,— 
French Manufacturing Firms 
having been compelled to sell 
out, we have secured an immense 
stock for the season at the fol- 
lowing extreme low prices :— 
First price, 1s, 23d. a yard. 
Second price, 1s. 6}d. a yard. 
Third price, 1s. 114d. a yard. 
Fourth price, very fine, 2s, 64d. 
a yard. 


Recent events having now entirely closed the French 
markets, none of the above can be replaced at any price. 
Patterns sent to any part of the country post free, 

HENRY GLAVE, 
WuotrsaLe axp Retain Drarrr, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


M OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

: Useful Black and Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 9s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards, 

1,600 yards Fine Double 
ALPACA, made for the French 
market, full 30 incels wide, 63d. 
a yard, 

2,000 yards finer Quality at 83d, 

1,700 yards, 32 inches wide at 
103d, 

1,500 yards, 
1s. 03d. 

Useful BLACK SILKS, 13. 111., 
2s, 43d., 28. Gid., and 2s. 114d. 
a yard. GRO GRAINS, GRO 
ROYALS, GRO DE LYONS, 
CACHMERKE DE SOIE, and 
other well-known makes, from 
3s, to 10s. a yard. Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 535 to New Oxford-street, W.C. 


EACEK BE STILL. Sacred Song, 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 
Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps. 


() THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss Burwnsipe. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


NGEL OF PEACE. New Song. 

Words by the Rey. J. B. Darton, M.A. Music by 

Anne Fricker, Composer of “Fading Away.” 3s. Free 
by post, 18 stamps. 


ie ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCA, 
for the Pianoforte, composed by Steruen GLover.— 
Very easy. Also the NEW PRUSSIAN MARCH, by 
Otstren. Free by post for 18 stamps.—Order of all Music 
sellers and Booksellers. 
\ ATCH BY THE RHINE. (‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein”) Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by W. S. Rocxsrro. 4s. Free by post, 24 stamps. 


(CHOES OF THE RHINE. Fantasia 
4 forthe Pianoforte, by W. S. Rocxsrro. Finely Illus- 
trated Title. 4s. Free by post, 24 stamps. 


A MARSKILLAISE. The popular 


arrangement for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. 4s. 
Free by post, 24 stamps. 
London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


fine and stout, 


637, 


“The leading ladies’ Journal of Europe.”—“ Is to be found 
in all first-class families.”—Vide the Press. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 
Have appeared in the Present Volume, 

And are still in Print ; 


THE EARL OF DERBY .. we July 2. 
M. DE LESSEPS v9. ae ae July 9. 
MR. DISRAELI.. me oe we July 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA ., ae July 30. 
UEEN OF PRUSSIA ae A -. Aug. 6. 
EV. JOHN CURWEN _.., or ». Aug .13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... -. Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON .. A -. Aug. 27, 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept. 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL... oe «» Sept. 10. 
GENERAL TROCHU .. ws ee «. Sept. 17. 
BARON VON MOLTKE ,, ne Sept. 24, 
JULES FAVRE.. oe ar oe Oct.i1. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL ax Oct. 8. 
BISMARCK, or ee ee Oct. 15, 
BAZAINE,, Oct, 22, 


Published every Saturday, 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 
To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 


. M , 
2 : Once tmnaies & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and also from 


97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND Quart BOTTLES 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMoy, NOYEAU, 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETc, 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warchousemen ; Whole 
sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


The most useful ana perfect Hand Lock-Stitch 


beirg to produce, 


anc mechanical skill could devise. 


PAPER. 


Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


Without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 
; aa eee 

Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 
et TS 

THOMAS BRADFORD 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & CO., 


210, REGENT STREET, W. 


SEWING MACHINES 


4. Guineas to 


10 Guineas. 


FLEET 


pe 
V5 


SEWING 


STREET, LON 


MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry 


The result has been highly successful, the ‘ROYAL 


& CO.,, 
DON. 


Fittings free by post. 


SILENT 


Gi0' O*Ke Suse Cay 


FAMILY 
MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE, 


With Patent Hook and Necdle Guard, 


NOTICE, 


Two Prizes 


nr 


TELEGRAM FROM NEW YORK, 


The “LITTLE WANZER” has taken 
the first 


the Great 


American Sewing Machine Contest. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


CHA 


Highly recommended b 


digested food 


makes it invaluable during teething ; 


PALENT 


for infants, children, and invalids. 


N’S 
Flour 


y the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
Its richness in phosphates 
it Is a singularly digestive and nourishing 


food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the © Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 


We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 


Society of Great Britain, &ec. 


It is incomparably 


From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 


and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 
Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins, 


Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. ~ 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOISELESS 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modezrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Ph. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fer Sae or 


onHire. 


WHEELS, and the New 


READING, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more 


Cie ED 


L4+NO 70 


Ly 


English and European 


[OcToBER 29, 1876. 


DRESS. 
pan IC PRICES. —- BLACK SILKS 


direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the public 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities were sold at be- 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


CONOMY IN MOURNING. —Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheapa 


rice. 
e JAYS’. 


UTUMN DRESS.—BLACK 

DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 

Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 

Skirt, made up, with material for bodice Included, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 
JAYS’. 


OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 
experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 


the following epitome of their charges for m 


DRESSMAKING. s. d. 
Making Dress, with plain Skirt d : -10 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 
mings, from. . Sot ot Noo Og a!) BIL; 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7 6 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . : : - 8 0 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 1 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 2 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket ~ele0 
Silk Body Lining . . . . . - 66 
Silk Sleeve Lining . d : 3 . - 3 6, 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining . - 5 6 
Lawn Body Lining. . . “) - : 1 6 
Sleeve Lining . cy : ° . ° - 5 - 10 
Silk Facing fe oes : - 1103 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . : 5 ; - 08 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette. 2 6 
Making Garibaldi . : : : : - 6 0 
Making Low Bodice 4 : ; H : : - 6 0 
Sundries . 2 sel 6 


JAYS’. 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 
—‘‘ The Cheltenham” and other Suits.—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten. 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly water. 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons, 
Mossrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 1} 
guineas each. 


JAYS’ 
ee ee te ae ean 
OSTAGE FREE.—An outline Litho- 


graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 
patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 
application to Messrs. JAY. The indicative figures wil 
ensure good fitting suit. 
JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


————$—$—$—$——————————— ee ee ae 
Wibe VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually suld at 4s, 6d. 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CoO., 
LAMBETH HOUSHE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


——————————— ee oe ees 
[PRENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that ‘This the last time of asking.” All_ 
weavers in France oldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 


sent, : 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s, 94. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 
N Made and Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s, 9d. the full dress. 
submitted, intended to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
USICAL GYMNASIUM 
FOR LADIES. 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


wear, wide width, at 3s. 6d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
per yard. Patterns sent. 

EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
MADAME BRENNER, 

pect FROM DUBLIN. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Manvuracturers To tHE Roya Famity, 
AND 
Founpers or tne Popiin Trape, a.p. 1790. 
PUREST 1RISH POPLINS in Singles, 
Doubles, Shots, Cords, Tartans, &c., includ- 

ing all Shades of the Season. 

Samples by post on application, and 
ONE OR MORE DRESSES CARRIAGE 
FREE, 

Ladies who find it difficult to procure 
POPLINS) coop BLAcK SILKS will do well to try 

O’R., D. & CO.’S IRISH POPLINS, which 
with great lustre FAR SURPASS 
THEM IN WEAR, and do not cockle—a 
quality peculiar to the Genuine Article. 


GENUINE 


IRISH 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marreorovcn & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor’s Office and Office Sor 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Jor the Paper should be addressed.— October 20, 1879, , 


